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Literature 
“ The Primitive Family” * 

Dr. STARCKE has undertaken ‘to ascertain the nature of 
the primitive family, and to point outthe ideas on which it 
is based, as well as the germ of moral growth which it con- 
tains.’ The purpose of his work, as thus described, makes 
it worthy of careful attention. The reading, it must be 
said, is not easy, for the author’s style and method are not 
of the clearest, and the subject itself develops an extraordi- 
nary number of intricacies and perplesities. These natural 
difficulties, moreover, are much increised by the variety of 
theories which have been maintained by different writers, 
each propounding with great confidence his own system, 
which all the others straightway begia to batter in pieces. 
Dr. Starcke enters into this ‘free fight’ with hearty alacrity, 
dealing his blows impartially right and left with untiring 
vigor. All his predecessors—Bachofen, MacLennan, Mor- 
gan, Spencer, Mayne, Lubbock, Tylor, and many others 
—come under his correcting trunch¢on, which is by no 
means a light one. He deplores in hispreface ‘ the fact that 
it has been necessary to give a mainly critical character to 
the work.’ We cannot, however, but think that it might 
have been better if the well-meaning but pugnacious Doctor 
had been centent with setting forth his own views, without 
such continual insistence on their antagonism to the views 
of other writers. The effect of his mode of treatment is to 
leave the impression that this particular branch of study is 
not so much a science as a controversy. 

Another unlucky effect of his methad is that, in his eager- 
ness to assail and demolish his predecessors, he has been 
led to begin his book, so to speak, at the wrongend. He 
first treats of the ‘ definition of kinship,’ and then describes, 
with somewhat unnecessary minuteness, and much castigation 
of opposing theorists, the various ‘clans and classes’ found 
in different tribes throughout the globe, Itis not till almost 
the last chapter of the book that we come to the subject of 
‘marriage and its development.’ Here we find the real 
kernel of his system, in a proposition which, striking and 
valuable in itself, is unfortunately not set forth with the 
strength and fulness it deserves; for its importance in the 
argument is far-reaching and profound. Marriage, he holds, 
is founded, not on passion or sentiment, but on convenience. 
The sexual passion, he admits, is one of the strongest of im- 
pulses, but it does not form the basis of a permanent con- 
nection. The man needs a wife for his ‘ help ’ and comfort; 
the woman needs a husband for her protection and support. 
These needs must have been most keenly felt in the very 
earliest social stage. In later stages, when property has 
accumulated, when money can purchase domestic comforts 
and the law affords protection, these wants are less felt, and 
celibacy becomes common. 

This view, it will be seen, is directly opposed to what 
may be styled the ‘human-cattle theory’ of Bachofen, 
MacLennan and Morgan. This theory—that human society 
began with what is euphemistically styled ‘communal mar- 


* The Primitive Family, in its Origin and Development. By C. N. Starcke. $1.75. 
New York : D. Appleton & Co. 
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riage ’—is rejected by Darwin‘as inconsistent with the laws 
of biological science, and is shown by Dr. Starcke to be 
unwarranted either by historical facts or by good deductive 
reasoning. We may be amused, but need not be surprised, 
at the characteristic outburst of impatience with which he 
denounces the hypotheses of these writers, as ‘based on 
such vague analysis and such irrational psychology that 
they can, only confuse the question, unless they are alto- 
gether ignored.’ 

On the whole the work of Dr. Starcke, in spite of its 
somewhat confused arrangement and its too disputatious 
method, may be pronounced to be decidedly the most satis- 


factory presentation that has yet appeared of the important 
subject to which it relates. 





“Unknown Switzerland” * 

ALL sorts of things have been written about Switzerland 
from the ordinary tourist’s ‘Reminiscences’ to Ruskin’s 
analysis of Alpine architecture and Daudet’s Tartarin bur- 
lesque. M. Victor Tissot, however, is neither an ordinary 
tourist, an extravagant humorist, a dealer in the sublimities 
of peak and cloud and glacier, nor yet a geologist or 
botanist or historian. Of all who have described Switzer- 
land before him, he most resembles good old Rudolph 
Toépffer, whose ‘ voyages en zig-zag’ may well have incited 
him to take alpenstock and wallet. We miss Tépffer's very 
wooden woodcuts, his schoolboy companions, his nights 
spent in haylofts rather than in feather beds, and the very 
sufficient reasons which he gives for his choice; but the 
Frenchman’s delight in the open air is as keen, his store of 
legends and anecdotes is inexhaustible, and he has a clever 
knack of changing his plans em rou¢e and getting into unex- 
plored places and queer predicaments. M. Tissot travels in 
more comfortable fashion than the Genevese pedagogue. 


. With hayseed in one’s hair one cannot well have flirtations 


with Russian young lady students or be sentimental about 
butterflies. He knows the cheaper sort of good hotels and 
understands that he who will travel on Sunday may have 
the best places on the lake steam-boats. He walks not 
where rail-roads will carry him, but reserves his brawn and 
his shoeleather for occasions when it is absolutely necessary 
to use them. His first walk is from St. Moritz to Pontresina 
in the Engadine, and from the Steinbock inn at the latter 
place after an August snow-storm, he ascends the glaciers of 
the Bernina with much telling of bear stories, talk of mar- 
mots and chamois by his guide, with mountain sunsets as in 
a world of jewels and Romansch songs in the chalet after- 
wards. The names and qualities of all things white are 
pressed into service in describing the snow-clad peaks and 
the glaciers at their feet, and the reader is regaled with ivory 
turrets, grottos of crystal and pinnacles of frosted silver until 
some bared rock teaming with lichens, flowers and insects, 
or the morning and evening splendors, give opportunity for 
another feast of color. But M. Tissot is no lover of solitude. 
The life of the mourtains attracts him most. Let him meet a 
Bergamese shepherd or a village schoolmaster, we have page 
after page of folk-lore, curious customs and anecdotes. 
From Pontresina to the Rhone glacier M. Tissot made 
three days posting in a diligence, quite a ‘Sentimental 
Journey ’ in little. There had been an accident on the Ber- 
nina; an Italian tourist had. fallen into a crevasse and was 
killed. In the Albula pass were some cherubic black piglings. 
In Palpuogna, in the Devil’s Valley, they hang out their 
linen on the telegraph poles. At Bergiin he is decoyed into 
a detestable inn by the lying sign ‘Beau Fixe.’ Coire and 
Undermatt bring out tales of the peasant’s leagues, of revolt 
and massacre. His fellow travellers were three Germans in 
yellow who looked like canaries, a lady from the Hague with 
cheeks like scarlet tulips, and an apothecary from Luzerne 
with infallible medicines in a worsted-work bag. This last 
gentleman was also a judge, a deputy, editor of a newspaper, 


* Unknown Switzerland. By Victor Tissot. Translated by Mrs, Wilson. $2. 
New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
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president of the parish council, member of several societies, 
pamphleteer, and, as he had been vaccinated, was eligible to 
the post of President of the Swiss confederation. 

The Swiss Abbé who terrorizes inn-keepers by his con- 
sumption of omelets and the Swiss gendarme who terrorizes 
everybody except actual criminals as a collector of fines are 
passed in review at Andermatt. In Canton Fribourg, it ap- 
pears, you are not allowed to sketch, dance, fish or hunt on Sun- 
day. One is obliged to deposit his passport with the mayor 
every time he settles down fora few days unless he stays at a 
licensed inn, in which case the innkeeper is supposed to be re- 
sponsible for him. From the hotel of the Rhone Glacier, 
down the Rhone Valley, our traveller hies him to the Valais, 
where he runs against a curé armed like a brigand; and at 
the Eggischhorn hotel he divides the watches of the night 
with the lady telegrapher whose room he occupies until 
three in the morning, when, he being hustled out to see the 
sunrise, she ‘turns in’ for her share of slumber. The sun 
mounts up over the Aletsch Glacier, Mont Blanc and the 
Jungfrau; and returning to the inn the victims of the ac- 
cident on the Bernina are found laid out on the grass, frozen 
stiff, in the middle of a ring of curious tourists and the 
twenty-two guides who had gone in search of them. 

But we cannot accompany M. Tissot through all his wan- 
derings on mule-back, afoot, or atop of the diligence. We 
must leave to the reader of the book his further adventures with 
smugglers, Gruyére cheeses and avalanches. Mrs. Wilson’s 
translation, while here and there in need of revision, is a 
readable one; and a more entertaining book of travel is sel- 
dom to be met with. 





“Prince, Princess, and People.” * 

THE MARRIAGE of the Princess Louise of Wales to the 
Duke of Fife gives a new zest to the zeal with which people 
will now read about her august papa and mamma in the pages 
of this voluminous book. Twenty-five years have passed 
since the Prince married the beautiful Alexandra of Den- 
mark, and all these years seem but to have increased her 

eauty, his popularity, and the admiration and loyalty of 
the English people toward her and her husband. A ready 
key to this interest and popularity is found in Mr. Burdett’s 
book. Infinite tact, winning manners, readiness to oblige, 
generosity, and quick intelligence distinguish the princely 
couple, and have cemented like adamant the somewhat 
tottering fabric of Hanoverian royalty. The princess dresses 
with rare taste and is lovely to look upon ; she abounds in 
homely and homelike Danish virtues ; her household is well 
ordered and carefully trained ; and an atmosphere of cul- 
ture and purity reigns in the palaces where she dwells. Ave 
anima candida, is an old Roman salutation one may well apply 
to a character of singular balance and womanliness, to be 
called at no distant day to reveal itself as Indian Empress as 
well as English Queen. So far these amiable people have 
never been called upon for anything beyond their presence 
at a gorgeous state function, the foundation of a hospital, 
the encouragement of institutions for the social, moral, and 
physical improvement of the masses, and the innumerable 
society exactions of London life ; but through all these by 
no means trivial duties both have passed with so much grace 
and ease that a saf= and honorable future may almost un- 
failingly be predicted forthem. Mr. Burdett unfolds a most 
attractive picture of these five-and twenty years—the family 
life, the education of the young Princes and Princesses, the 
public and private charities of Their Royal Highnesses, the 
orders and decorations of the Prince, the ancestry of both 
families, and the countless works of public and private interest 
in which they have been engaged. These accounts are inter- 
spersed with numerous charming photographs—the drawing- 
room at Sandringham, portraits of the Prince and Princess, 
the Prince’s business room, andsoon. The large, agreeable 





* Prince, Princess, and People : An Account of the Public Life and Work of Their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, 1863-1889. By H.C. Burdett. $6. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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type adds to the facility with which people addicted to 
royalties will read the book ; and they will find out from a 
perusal of it that the representative duties of royalty are as 
heavy as the private functions wHich the hardest worked 
Englishman has to perform. 





Madame Blavatsky * 

TuHaT Mme. Blavatsky is not an ordinary woman we shall 
all be ready to concede, without necessarily granting every- 
thing that her followers claim for her. It will not tend to 
increase the public confidence in these claims that Mr. 
Sinnett, amiable as that gentleman is, appears as her cham- 
pion. For the public, even the non-scientific part of it, is 
rather hard-headed, znd cannot at once be persuaded that 
the author of ‘ Esotoric Buddhism’ is a wholly impartial wit- 
ness, nor will it without hesitation confide in his critical 
judgment. What his book aims to be is partly, but not 
wholly, described in the title. It contains a good deal of 
testimony as to remarkable qualities and powers which char- 
acterized Mme. Blavatsky in girlhood, some statements as 
to her curiously erratic life, and many pages of description of 
more recent ‘occult wonders’ performed by her. The pur- - 
pose of the whole is not merely biographical : it is the vin- 
dication of a woman believed to be misrepresented and 
abused: and incidentally the establishment of most valuable 
‘occult’ scientific theories. There is a certain chivalric 
devotion about the matter, which is not the less attractive 
that it is joined with a childlike naiveté, and what we may 
be permitted, without offence, to call a feminine indifference 
to the laws of scientific proof. The book is decidedly en- 
tertaining, even although it does not fully establish the pro- 
positions which the editor is so anxious to maintain. As 
already said, we freely admit that Mme. Blavatsky is an un- 
usual woman (and rot merely in a sense which renders it a 
matter of congratulation to society), and even that she has 


‘ done and may do things which are difficult of explanation, 


and in every sense extraordinary; but she cannot be freed 
from at least very gtave suspicion of trickery, except by the 
less credible hypothesis of complete self-deception. And 
even if all that is claimed in regard to her wonderful acts 
were true, it would, in all seriousness, not prove her theories 
or Mr. Sinnett’s, and would form a very slender basis for a 
new philosophy or a new religion. With our entertainment 
in reading Mr. Sinnett’s enthusiastic pages is mingled real 
sadness, in view of the trivialities upon which he expends 
his zeal. 





Some Recent Theological Books 


THE SECOND SHEAF of ‘Sunday-School Stories on the Golden 
Texts of the International Lessons of 1889,’ from July 1 to Dec. 
31, are now in the garner, and great will be the joy of the youn: 
folks. Dr. Edward Everett Hale is the head of the laboring guil 
which has brought to us this grain—‘ myself, my sisters and my 
children,’ as the preface states. The stories average twelve pages 
each, and it must put the young and old writers to proof to com- 
press these sprightly narratives into the small compass allowed. 
The story-telling preachers, however, stick well to their texts, and 
the stories very well illustrate the mottoes chosen for the lessons. 
While the general reflection-surface is that of New England life, 
the authors range out occasionally into Oriental and ancient history. 
Usually the story bears the moral within its own texture, but 
occasionally it has to be basted on at the end. We can easily im- 
agine that many a family on rainy days or far from Sunday-school 
will substitute this tempting book for the lesson itself; but the 
idea as carried out in this volume will do vastly more good than 
occcasional harm as an encourager of laziness. One of the stories 
is based on the life of the little blind girl Helen Keller, which all 
will be sure to read.——-LUCRETIA P. HALE and Mrs. Bernard 
Whitman, in writing their ‘Sunday-school Stories for Little 
Children,’ have remembered the limitations of their young readers, 
and rarely if ever soar over their heads. Neither do they go into 
profundities beneath their soles. A happy optimism pervades the 
pictures of actual life here presented in brief form in the kind of 


* Incidents in the Life of Madame Blavatsky, Compiled from Information Supplied 
by her Relatives and Friends, and edited by A. P. Sinnett. With a Portrait. New 
York: J. W. Bouton. 
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talk that children use. Without preface, introduction or peroration, 
the narratives ‘ begin ’ at once, usually with dialogue, and the moral 
is in’ most cases as clearly visible as the instant fire of a well- 
scratched match. Type and shape of book are fitted for the children’s 
own use, or for grandmother's failing eyes and tremulous hand. ($1 
each. Roberts Bros.) 





A COMELY memorial volume containing fifteen sermons of the 
late Dr. Samuel Smith Harris, Bishop of Michigan, has been edited 
by his daughter. They are the utterances of the manly leader in 
things good and true whose portrait does not belie his proved repu- 
tation. They have little of the flavor of the average cleric, for 
Bishop Harris united in a wonderful degree the mind of the layman 
with that of the ecclesiastic. A soldier and a lawyer, also, his 
previous experience taught him what was husk and what was kernel 
in religion, Hence his sermons have notrace of a scholastic flavor; 
nor have they an exceptionally high literary finish; but they treat 
in good English and in aclear and manly fashion of the most prac- 
tical affairs of life. The sermon on ‘ The Dignity of Man’ gives its 
title to the volume. The signs of the times, the Gospel for the poor, 
home, the neighbor, business, hope, self-sacrifice, are some of his 
themes. In a word, he treats the living questions of the day. 
Being dead he yet speaks to those who are struggling with the 
problems that interested him. The tone of the sermons is always 
manly and the thoughts unhackneyed. An introduction by the 
Hon. J. V. Campbell and the memorial address of Bishop Henry 
C. Potter add to the interest and value of the volume. ($1.50. A. 
C. McClurg & Co.) 





THE VETERAN book-maker and fluent Baptist preacher of Lon- 
don has made another collection of his comments upon scriptural 
passages in a bound volume. ‘The Cheque-Book of the Bank of 
Faith ’ contains three hundred and sixty-six cheques; for Leap-year 
day is not forgotten. The method pursued by Mr. Spurgeon is to 
set sentences from the Bible, in italic type, at the top of the page, 
and under them to place, in the exact space, sufficient devotional 
or hortatory comment. As in all his writings, Mr. Spurgeon is a 
master of simple English and ultra-evangelicalism. All Christians 
may enjoy what they read here; but a heathen who knew English, 
but not the peculiar use of the language of Canaan done into our 
speech, would be puzzled at scores of expressions in this book 
which are open secrets to the initiated. Some of Mr. Spurgeon’s 
specimens of exegesis are far behind what the concensus of honest 
critical scholars of the present day would declare; but, as a rule, 
exact and searching analysis of the exact force of a Hebrew or 
Greek text is hardly characteristic of popular preachers. Never- 
theless, as a manual of devotion this handsome and portable book, 
with its index of texts, will be welcomed by many thousands in 
more lands thanone. ($1.50. A.C. Armstrong & Son.)——VERY 
HANDY and useful is the ‘Introduction to the Books of the 
Old Testament,’ by the Rev. Dr. O. S. Stearns of the Newton 
Theological Institution, at Newton, Mass. It is a syllabus or com- 

ndium of the larger works on the same subject, and claims to 

e nothing more. It gives in compact paragraphs the literary his- 
tory, design and scope of each book in the Hebrew library of 
sacred writings, with remarks on the authorship, style and litera- 
ture of the same. Most valuable is the analysis of the subject- 
matter of each Hebrew author. A great deal of sound scholarship, 
impartial weighing of evidence, and well arranged material for 
forming opinions, is given. Most delightful is the catholic spirit 
that manifests itself throughout. In this respect the work is a 
model. All students, especially those who must work alone, but 
need guides to the silent teachers in the library, will find it helpful. 
($1. Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co.) 





THE LATE Dr. John Ker of the Theological Hall of the United 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland was a man who through mother- 
wit and constant study was always fresh and readable when he 
wrote, as well as attractive and edifying when he preached. The 
kind of sermons he printed were those which, like the ‘ Day Dawn 
and the Rain,’ sold even to the thirteenth edition. His ‘ Lectures 
on the History of Preaching’ are now given to the public with an 
introduction by the Rev. Dr. Wm. M. Taylor of the Broadway 
Tabernacle. Though a student of the French homiletical litera- 
ture and a lecturer on this department of his subject, he left no 
finished manuscripts concerning pulpits and preachers in France. 
On the German field, however, this book is full and strong, and in- 
deed the volume might be appropriately entitled ‘ Lectures on the 
History of the German Pulpit’; for thirteen out of the twenty-one 
treat of the time from Luther to Luthardt and Ulhorn of our day. 
Incomplete though this handsome book is, as representing the bulk 
of Dr. Ker’s work and teaching, it is nevertheless far superior in 
fire and quality of diction to more elaborate works treating of the 
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same general theme. Every student preparing for the difficult 
work of the “sermons should read it. One practical truth over and 
over again illustrated and enforced in these lectures is this, that any 
attempted substitute for prolonged and earnest study of the Scrip- 
tures is sure to make a flabby preacher and a weak pulpit. The 
multiplication of ‘helps’ tends to stifle originality and render the 
preacher helpless. After the period of the Reformation, in speak- 
ing of the various dictionaries of arguments and emblems and ser- 
mon methods to save the preacher ies thinking, the author says : 
‘ The Bible was still in his hands, but instead of being studied as a 
living, gladsome book, it was read through the spectacles of sketch 
and skeleton makers.’ This accounts for the ‘ race of smaller men’ 
that came after the Reformation, and explains also why to-day we 
have so few strong and eloquent preachers. The one moral of Dr. 
Ker’s capital history is—as formulated, we believe, by the occupant 
of the Broadway Tabernacle— Be yourself, but do not preach your- 
self.” ($1.50. A.C. Armstrong & Son.) 





‘LIVING VOICES OF LIVING MEN’ is the title of a collection 
of ‘practical sermons, by bishops and clergy of the Church, in- 
tended for family and lay-reading.’” A previous volume, bearing 
the same name, was so well received that its successor is now sent 
forth. We are inclined to believe that the popular welcome given 
to this volume will be equally hearty, for the selections are made 
with notable taste and skill from a wide range. By ‘the Church,’ 
the compiler means that particular branch of it usually styled the 
Protestant Episcopal, and geographically located in the United 
States of America, but the discourses are worthy of an audience 
beyond the pale of this particular religious body. There are 
twenty-nine sermons by bishops and clergymen, the leading dis- 
course being by Dr. Harris, the late Bishop of Michigan. All of 
the selections, so far as we have read them, are the fresh, clear, 
strong presentations of the old truths by men of culture and con- 
viction, who have their eye on the needs of the men of this genera- 
tion, and their hearts in sympathy with their own age as well as 
with the past ages. ‘The Creator Remembered’ has been espe- 
cially helpful to the writer of these paragraphs. The work of selec- 
tion has been most judiciously and happily done by Mr. George F. 
Cushman. (1.25. T. Whittaker.) 





‘THE MAN OF GALILEE’ is set before us in the sprightly, 
serious and luminous words of Atticus G. Haygood, whose clerical 
titles we know well, but who prefers to wear no jewelry hung to 
his name. In twenty-seven brief, pithy chapters, and in English 
that goes to the mark like an arrow, he talks about the Saviour of the 
Negro and the white, of the man and the woman, of the barbarian 
and the Greek. We have read many lives of Christ; but nothing 
quite so wholesome, helpful and convincing as this collection of 
thoughts, have we found in so short aspace. (80cts. Hunt & Eaton). 
——‘ THE INTERWOVEN GOSPELS’ is the title given to the latest 
presentation of the story of the Christ. It isa well-executed attempt 
to blend the four histories of Jesus given by the Evangelists into one 
continuous narrative. Only the words of the Gospels are used, and 
these are taken from the American Revised Version, the text being 
that prepared by the late Dr. Roswell D. Hitchcock. The marginal 
readings and occasional brief notes are printed at the foot of the 
page. The author, the Rev. William Pittenger, also furnishes 
eighteen pages of introduction, explanation, and a table by which 
any special passage may be easily found in his pages. There is 
also an index. The book is well printed in very handy form, and 
will be especially useful to children, who can thus read the story of 
the matchless life in continuous narrative. (New York: John 
B. Alden.) 





‘OUTLINES OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE isa very useful and clearly 
written treatise on the forms of Christian truths as held by the 
Church universal. The author, having first planned a commentary 
on the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England, changed his 
work, as it proceeded, toa sketch of the main doctrines of the Faith. 
Though written by a presbyter of the Anglican church, Christians 
of every name will find that the volume treats in a biblical and un- 
controversial way the doctrines of orthodox and historical Christi- 
anity. The.author is the Rev. H. C. G. Moule, formerly a fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. We have been impressed with his large- 
hearted and catholic spirit, for although holding to episcopacy as the 
best form of government for the Church, he neither believes in the 
exaggerated or ‘high’ form of it, nor denies to his fellow- Christians 
of other folds true churchliness and validity of grace. In his use 
of proof texts, Mr. Moule shows himself critically familiar with the 
Greek New Testament. The volume is one more in the excellent 
series forming the Theological Educator, every issue of which we 
have been glad to commend for its sterling quality. (75 cts. T. 
Whittaker.) 
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Magazine Notes 

PROF. SHALER has certainly done his share in the good work of 
keeping the magazines supplied with reading-matter during the dog - 
days. In both Zhe Atlantic Monthly and The North American 
Review \ast month he discussed college discipline, showing a man- 
of-the-world’s breadth of view in considering that difficult question; 
and in the August Amdover Review he treats of a still more ab- 
struse and knotty problem—that of ‘Chance or Design’ in the 
creation of the universe. Doing his utmost to cast aside prejudice, 
Mr. Shaler comes to the conclusion that ‘the hypothesis of design 
is quite as legitimate as the hypothesis of chance,’ and that ‘ the 
hypothesis of design controlling the general trend of organic de- 
velopment, leaving at the same time the details to be worked out 
by selection and other influences, is also in its way legitimate.’ 
The theorist who takes a ‘ purely mechanical view of the universe’ 
cannot, however, ‘ logically be driven from his position.’ The longest 
article in the number treats of ‘The Psychology of the Modern 
Novel.’ Prof. George T. Ladd, its author, finds, ‘ together with the 
modern growth of power and interest for the portrayal of human 
life,’ a corresponding ‘ growth in the desire of the human mind to 
penetrate the meaning of life.’ The novel-writer much more than 
the novel-reader is interested in ascertaining the be-all and the end- 
all of existence. He writes to expound the views of life he has 
acquired by study and experience, and to some extent his book is 
read by people engaged in the quest of truth. But the reader, asa 
rule, reads mainly, if not merely, for the mental excitement the 
process affords him, and with little comprehension of the deeper’ 
phases of the problems propounded by the author. As illustrating 
more clearly than other examples the vast change that has come 
over the spirit of the novelist, in modern times, Prof. Ladd instances 
Tolstoi’s ‘ Anna Karénina ’—‘ one of the world’s greatest master- 
pieces of art,’-—‘ Daniel Deronda,’‘ Gates Ajar,’ ‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,’ ‘ Nicholas Nickleby’ and ‘ Les Misérables.’ A good word 
is spoken for realism, and quite as good a one for idealism ; but 
both the base and the boresome are anathema to this ‘ professional 
student of the human mind.’ ‘What .can be more /zresome,’ he 
exclaims in despairing italics,‘ whether we meet it in real life or 
in art, than much of the conversations in “ The Bostonians ” or 
“ The Minister’s Charge” ?’ 


In a paper on William Cowper in the August Macmizi/an’s, J. C. 
Bailey advances two sumewhat contradictory propositions. One is, 
that ‘all lovers of English poetry ought to do what they can’ 
to save Cowper from being shelved with the sermon-writers of the 
last century; the other, that ‘lovers of Cowper need not fear for 
his future fame.’ These are not wholly contradictory, of course; 
but the latter proposition implies that ‘all lovers of English poetry’ 
not only should but will ‘ do what they can’ to keep green the mem- 
ory of ‘the poet of Evangelicanism.’ Mr. Bailey perhaps does 
what Ae can in the space of twenty pages to revive an interest in 
the creator of ‘ John Gilpin’; but his article seems to consist mainly 
of damaging admissions. Thus, we are reminded at the outset 
that ‘Cowper has probably fewer readers now,’ and that ‘ most of 
us’ find him ‘a little cramped, a little narrow, and to tell the truth, 
a little dull.’ His ‘few perfect lyrics’ cannot save him; if he is to 
live, it must be by virtue of the gems to be found ‘in the main 
stream of his poetry, in “ The Task” and the “ Moral Satires.” ’ 
‘But the stream is too often, like Cowper’s own Ouse, rather deep 
and rather muddy, and makes the search for the best a little diffi- 
cult.” Undoubtedly ‘ The Task’ is more of a task to the reader of 
to-day than it was to the book-buyer of 1785 who got it in fresh 
covers ; and the keen edge of the ‘ Moral Satires’’ has grown blunt 
in the warfare of a century; and little as Mr. Bailey may think so, 
there is much more likelihood of Cowper’s being remembered for 
his ‘ perfect lyrics’ than for any number of gems in the sluggish 
‘main stream of his poetry.’ Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘ Kirsteen’ is begun, 
and the hero of Clark Russell’s ‘ Marooned ’ captures a row-boat. 
There is, among other matters, a short story of ‘A Modern Novel- 
ist’; six sonnets by Mary Brotherton are jointly entitled ‘ Che- 
china’; and here is published the Rev. H. D. Rawnsley’s sonnet to 
Tennyson on his eightieth birthday, which we copied for the bene- 
fit of our readers last week. 

The subject of mental growth as a result of manual training is 
considered by Prof. C. H. Henderson and by the editor in the cur- 
rent Popular Science Monthly. The conclusions arrived at will 
not be new to those who have given the matter any attention. Prof. 

Huxley and W. D. Le Sueur keep up what we may call the contro- 
versial interest of the magazine ; the former having a last word on 
‘Agnosticism and Christianity’; the latter accusing Mr. Mallock 
of tilting against windmills, himself also indulging in a little prac- 
tice of the sort. The illustrated articles are on ‘ Life in the Solomon 
Islands’ by C M. Woodford, and ‘ The Stone Age in Heathen 
Sweden’ by W. H. Larrabee. Dr. Felix L. Oswald points out some 
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of ‘The Wastes of Modern Civilization.’ M. Henry de Varigny 
studies the defensive armor of oem, their hairs, thorns an 
bristles; their acrid juices and silicified integuments. He shows 
that snails generally prefer dead plants because of the removal by 
evaporation of some substance disagreeable to them, and concludes 
that the essential oils and juices of many plants prevent ravages of 
slugs and insects. A biographical sketch of Lavoisier accompanies 
a portrait serving as frontispiece. 

Lavish illustration is a feature of Zhe Cosmopolitan for August. 
Not a single prose article or story, until we reach Dr. E. E.Hale’s 
talk on ‘Social Problems’ at the end, is without its illustrations. 
‘ Social Life at Ottawa’ has portraits of distinguished Ottawans 
and their houses. Geronimo and his companions are photographed 
as ‘The Caged Tigers of Santa Rosa.’ Gail Hamilton's story 
‘ The Murder of Philip Spencer ’ is illustrated and concluded. ‘ The 
Children of Arachne’ by Emile Blanchard, has pictures of European 
spiders. Kate Douglass Wiggin discusses the question ‘ What 
Shall Children Read?’ with the aid of pen-and-ink drawings. ‘A 
Trip to Dalecarlia ’ has full-lengths and kit-cats of Swedish belles. 
Frederick Douglass’s ‘ Reminiscences’ has a portrait of the author ; 
and Cardinal Gibbons’s remarks on ‘ The Dignity, Rights and 
Responsibility of Labor’ are similarly ornamented. Dan Beard 
and Wong Chin Foo compete for the palm of extravagance in the 
latter’s Chinese novel. G.T. Ferris’s interesting account of the re- 
markable adventures of General Ward, ‘ An American Soldier in 
China,’ has Chinese war pictures and a portrait. ‘A Bourgeois 
Wedding in the South of France’ and ‘French Horses and the 
Grand Prix,’ both illustrated, complete the tale. Twoshort poems, 
‘Faith’ by Stephen H. Thayer and ‘ Content’ by Henry Cleveland 
Wood, escape. 


The handsome face of Alexander Hamilton, the handsomest of 
the founders of the Republic, greets you on opening the August 
Magazine of American History, the portrait being rather better, 
artistically, than is usual in this review. Mrs. Lamb writes of the 
General Society of Mechanics and Tradesmen of the City of New 
York—a venerable but unromantic guild; and Wm. §S. Pelletreau of 
‘The Philipse Patent in the Highlands’ of New York—a patent 
covering at least 150,000 acres of land and dating back a good two 
hundred years. The editor prints a eulogium of the late Mrs. 
Rutherford B. Hayes; J. O. Dykman continues his narrative of 
Major André’s last days; and the Rev. Wm. W. Taylor writes of 
‘England’s Struggle with the American Colonies.’ ‘The Earliest 
American People’ of Dr. J. T. Everett’s communication were of 
‘the Hamitic branch of the Semitic race.’ Among the notes is an 
appreciative notice of the late Maria Mitchell, the astronomer.—— 
A number of ‘nameless singers’ are given name and local habita- 
tion in the current Magazine of Poetry ; others whose names are 
not wholly unfamiliar are grouped with them. Appreciative pens 
only have been pressed into service by the amiable editor : if there 
be a flaw in the art, a blot upon the ’scutcheon of any lyrist or epic 
poet whose personality is presented to us here, we must look else- 
where to learn it. The names that will be recognized by readers 
of the magazines and newspapers of the day are Mary Mapes 
Dodge, George MacDonald, George Meredith, Charles G. Whiting, 
Horatio N. Powers, Samuel Waddington, J. V. Cheney, Edgar 
Fawcett, Florence Earle Coates, James Berry Bensel, Charles J. 
O’Malley and Ina D. Coolbrith. There are finer faces and better 
specimens of the reproductive art in the number than the frontis- 
piece portrait of Katharine Tynan. A passage from Mr. Lowell’s 
‘ How I Consulted the Oracle of the Goldfishes’ appears on page 
380 without any sign to indicate its incompleteness. 


‘The Extinction of Leisure’ resulting from our utilitarian way 
of looking at life is deprecated as an unmixed evil by Alfred 
H. Peters in the August Forum. The man who has won the right 
to leisure in the battle of life is, in our system, not allowed to 
enjoy it. The man who needs leisure for the production of his best 
work is not permitted to have it, though ready to sacrifice luxuries 
and comforts to attain it. He must in all cases go on consuming 
and producing material goods beyond his needs and his capacity, 
and even as regards these, quantity, not quality, is required of him. 
The breaking up of the colossal fortunes of our day into a multi- 
tude of smaller ones, creating a class of persons in easy circum- 
stances, is what Mr. Peters looks forward to, to destroy the un- 
reasonable desire for mere wealth and make cultivated leisure the 
coveted reward of exertion. Walter Lewin attacks the novel with 
a purpose as an ‘Abuse of Fiction.’ The exclusive worshippers of 
George Eliot he stigmatizes as ‘prigs’; the modern realist he 
abominates ; the ‘literary dram-drinker’s novel,’ the crotchet- 
monger’s novel, and the sickly theological novel are successively 
flung aside. The psychological novel, in Hawthorne’s case only, is 
not objectionable; but the expurgated novel leads to unveracity 
and the reforming novel is ‘ worst of all.’ Mr. James's novels, 
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which he cannot fit to any class, are ‘a terrible weariness’; but it 
is not to be denied that Miss Murfree has done some good work. 
For fiction, the cry must be ‘back to Scott.’ The novel of the fu- 
ture must be unconscious of moral purpose, must have no theory to 
unfold. Veracity is to be its distinguishing mark, faithfulness to 
the writer’s own impressions. The future novelist must draw from 
the well-head of his own inspiration, not, as Mr. Ruskin puts it, 
from the drainings of other men’s meadows. The greater part of 
the number is taken up with essays on various aspects of ‘the: 
dreary science’: Mr. Edward Atkinson has an array of statistics 
having more or less to do with ‘ The Problem of Poverty’; Judge 
James M. Love describes ‘ Canada’s Form of Government’; A. L. 
Bartlett recounts ‘The Transformation of New England,’ and 
Dr. S. W. Abbott points out some ‘Defects of the Coroner 
‘System.’ 

The newest of new monthlies is O/d New Yor®, ‘a journal rela- 
tive to the history and antiquities of New York City,’ which Mr. W. 
W. Pasko has had the hardihood to launch at No. 19 Park Place— 
the street (then named Barrack) wherein the first Methodist organ- 
ization in America held its slimly attended meetings 123 years ago. 
This fact we learn from a brief paper on ‘The Introduction of 
Methodism,’ which follows copious extracts from the ‘ Diary of 
Dr. Alexander Anderson,’ ‘the father of American wood-engrav- 
ing,’ and precedes Part I. of an ‘ Index to the Engravings in Valen- 
tine’s Manual.’ Other articles in this initial number are ‘ Notes on 
Printing in New York’ since 1693, by Mr. Pasko himself, ‘An 
Englishman’s View of New York,’ consisting of selections from a 
book by the Rev. Isaac Fidler (1833); ‘ Extracts from Early News- 
papers’; ‘The Claims of Nicholas Jones’; and an Editor’s Note, 
in which the object of the new periodical is declared to be to make 
up for the deficiencies of the regular histories of New York and 
monographs on particular subjects, in which—perhaps unavoid- 
ably—various interesting matters have been treated of too briefly, 
or altogether ignored. O/d New York will become, in course of 


upon the island.’ We wish it a prosperous career. 





London Letter 

THE LONDON season—one of the most memorable seasons on 
record—having now come to its brilliant and triumphal end amidst 
wedding-marches and National Anthems, we are all flying to the 
libraries and the booksellers’, to provide ourselves with the volumes 
whose names have been oftenest sounded in our ears, as ¢#e books 
to take to the Highland moor, or Westiand shore, to the Swiss 
Chalet, or German Spa. Such of us as elect to travel will of course 
cater for our mental appetites by the way,—but there are plenty of 
others to whom locomotion is the last thing to be desired at the 
present moment ; who are only longing for absolute rest and perfect 
peace, green fields, or frisking waves; and who are now joyously 
providing for the long, eventless hours in store, such hours as they 
fondly trust may follow each other, free from every sort of claim, 
and secure from every kind of interruption. For those who thus 
love to pass an August or September afternoon, I have several 
books to recommend, and a few of which to bid them beware. 

So, first, for the studious, for those who like something substan- 
tial though not profound, sterling and yet not dry to the palate— 
for those I would suggest ‘ John Allen,’ recently published by Messrs. 
Rivington. Thisisa really charming biography of a good, clever, use- 
ful and agreeable gentleman of the olden kind, the friend of Thack- 
eray, and undoubted original of Major Dobbin in‘ Vanity Fair.’ 
John Allen’s biographer is his son-in-law, the Rev. R. M. Grier, and to 
Mr. Grier thanks are due for the excellent sense and the admirable 
self-restraint with which he has discharged his pleasing duties. 
In vain has the snare of the fowler been spread for him : he has not 
fallen into it: unlike others of his kind he has rigidly confined him- 
self to one volume, and rigorously excluded from what must doubt- 
less have been aconsiderable amount of matter, all that is not, from 
some cause or other, of more than mere personal interest to Mr. 
John Allen’s friends and} admirers. Mr. Greir spares us all weari- 
some details, and needless eulogies ; he does not consider that every 
minute incident in the history of his subject must be interesting 
and noteworthy; he does not aim at presenting us with an elabor- 
ate account of a long life from its beginning to its end,—but merely, 
and that in brief, simple language, records its most forcible phases 
and memorable aspects. We have, for example, a graphicedescrip- 
tion of the intercourse between the two young Cambridge under- 
graduates, John Allen and Thackeray, when the future novelist 
would ‘sit and sit in Allen’s room ’—(hindering his working for his 
degree)—‘ while he talked in the style with which readers of “ Pen- 
dennis ” are familiar, by the hour; his pen and ink busy the while in 
producing all sorts of humorous sketches ’—(one of which, secreted 
by Allen among many others, being reproduced on the next page). 








time, ‘an encyclopedia of everything relating to past occurrences” 
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Again, the strange meeting, in maturer years, between Allen and 
Edward Irving, the fiery orator.and preacher, under whose spell 
Allen presently fell; their first interchange of—we can hardly call 
it ‘ civilities "—being on this wise: a meeting had been announced, at 
which the gift of tongues was promised to be bestowed. Allen, an 
enthusiastic young clergyman, perhaps also a slightly inquisitive one. 
sought for admission, but met with the somewhat unexpected and 
stern rejoinder ‘ Do you want to come to mock, young man ? ‘and was 
somuch taken aback thereby, that he never clearly made out 
what it was he had come for, though certainly it had not been to 
‘mock.’ And whatever impression the scene which he was finally 
allowed to witness made upon him, his biographer frankly avows, 
he ‘ never learned.’ ‘Though for Irving himself,’ he adds, ‘ he had 
always the most profound admiration and the most sincere respect.’ 
Later on in the memoir we have intercourse and correspondence 
with Hook, Keble, Pusey, Maurice, and many other eminent thinkers 
of the day, and, be it observed, always upon topics which are still 
of importance and interest; and finally, a brisk, vivid portrait of 
the Archdeacon’s parochial career, and family and domestic life. 
Throughout the whole book there is neither prolixity, nor triviality, 
It moves forward at a steady, cheerful pace, and no one who be- 
stows upon it a candid attention but will feel the better and the 
brighter for its perusal. I may just add that the portrait, from a 
picture by Lawrence, points to the original having been one of the 
great painter’s masterpieces. 

For another, and a different style of book, I have also nothing 
but praise. ‘A Window in Thrums’ by J. M. Barrie, published by 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, is a very nearly perfect little story of 
its kind. It is a tale of humble Scottish life, in which the Scottish 
dialect comes largely into play; and it is told with a force and 
reality which at once arrest the attention, and fire the imagina- 
tion. In it, we have a set of plain, unpretending men and women, 
leading the ordinary life of Scottish villagers, amidst poverty, toil, 
and sickness, yet whose personalities are so strongly brought out, 
and so powerfully impressed upon our vision, that when the hour 
draws nigh which is to throw over the coarse, homely scene the 
halo of atragedy, we feel, and breathe, and tremble, and sicken with 
them, as if in their passion, and dread suspense, and cold despair 
we had an actual part. Perhaps the best character in the book is 
that of Jess, the invalid mother, whom nothing escapes, and from 
whose keen, searching observation nothing is hid; who is neither a 
prating gossip, nor a sickly-sweet, sentimental sympathizer ; but 
whose energies are as much on the alert as though her poor, feeble 
body were robust and hale, and whose acuteness and sound com- 
monsense are as valuable as though gained by the widest experi- 
ence. Alike noble and tender, Jess is a fine creation, wrought out 
with care, and perfected by many almost invisible touches. Hendry, 
her sturdy, unselfish ‘ man,’, and Jamie her guilty son, the hero of 
the tale, are also painstaking and effective portraits, while among 
many scenes of touching and simple folks, the following may be 
selected as an example. It is where the poor, fond, patient husband 
in his last illness endures an agony of dread lest his enfeebled and 
dependent wife should be left behind him destitute in the world. 
He struggles to his knees and prays to the Almighty that she may 
be taken first, though he is almost ashamed to ask for such a boon, 
mindful that he has already ‘sae mony blessings mair than the 
generality ’—and then, as if suddenly inspired by a conviction that 
the petition will not be answered, the poor faithful creature rises 
up and going down the stairs at dead of night, sets to work at his 
loom, though the hand of death is upon him. There he is found 
in the morning by the awe-stricken neighbors. ‘ Hendry’s back 
was to the door, and he was leaning forward on the silent loom. 
He had been dead for some time, but his fellow-workmen saw that 
he must have worked for nearly an hour.’ In such few words is 
the whole affecting scene placed before us; but those who have 
read ‘A Window in Thrums’ are not likely to forget either it, or 
many others which occur in as natural and pathetic a little tale as 
has appeared for some time past. If the writer could only have 
been persuaded to relax in some degree the extreme severity of his 
Scottish dialect, before giving it to the world, it would, I fancy, 
have found still more favor than it will in its present form. Broad 
Scotch is like porridge, and haggis, and sheep’s-head—it is not to 
the taste of everybody. But broad Scotch, as Scott wrote it, as 
Wilson wrote it, and as Mrs. Oliphant still occasionally writes it— 
that is to say, with every idiom and idiosyncrasy faithfully preserved, 
but with abbreviations and accentuations humored and tempered— 
cannot offend the most sensitive palate. ‘A Window in Thrums’ 
would not have been spoilt by having been rendered throughout a 
shade more intelligible and euphonious. 

To suggest any sort of improvement to the joint authors of ‘ The 
Wrong Box’ would be to presume it capable of taking on im- 
provement—like polish—which it is not. It is too hopeless, too far 
gone. What in the name of freak can have possessed that much- 
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applauded darling of to-day, Mr. Louis Stevenson, to have any 
= or lot—however small—in-such a contemptible performance ? 

hether he has really written any of the book, or whether he has 
only taken it under his lordly wing, it boots not to inquire; we are 
to ap he, at any rate, approves and endorses; and our feelings 
are almost insulted by the supposition. Here is an exceedingly 
clever and popular writer, a man with abundance of leisure, plenty 
of money, and boundless opportunity for doing work of the kind 
which he rejoices to do, and ¢zs is all he has to offer us after an 
interval of silence, and of luxurious wanderings by sea and land! 
Of course, what Mr. Stevenson’s out-and-out worshippers will say 
is that their idol never wrote a word of ‘The Wrong Box,’ but that 
out of the generosity of his nature, and the kindness of his heart 
he permitted a foolish young friend to take his arm as it were, and 
stand thus before the public for the first time, indorsed and chaper- 
oned by a public favorite. If it be so, sucha piece of trickery is 
hardly to the credit of the author of ‘ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,’ and 
I, for one, scarcely know whether I should not prefer him to have 
honestly written some of a very foolish and vulgar book, rather 
than to have merely sheltered that book under his name as a means 
of foisting it on the world, which otherwise might have passed it 
by with silent contempt. 

Nor has Mr. Rider Haggard been happy with his ‘ Cleopatra,’ 
nor has Mrs, Burnett with ‘The Pretty Sister of Jose.’ Both of 
these are stuck fast, and are getting dusty and shabby on the book- 
stalls and counters. ‘Derrick Vaughan’ will add nothing to the 
reputation of the author of ‘ Donovan,’ and ‘ Miss Shafto’ is about 
as poor a specimen of what W. E, Norris can do as can well be 
imagined. 

No wonder our publishers have had to fall back upon new 
editions of well-known works this season. There are plenty of 
these in the press, and I am told that the new edition of ‘ Lorna 
Doone’ was subscribed to a tune that may well make Mr. Black- 
more bestir his faculties and see if he cannot give us anything more 
worthy of his former self than ‘Springhaven’ or ‘ Christowel.’ 
These new editions are quite ‘a feature of the year, and are the 
especial delight of schoolboys and schoolgirls who find that their 
dearly-loved favorites are at last within their reach, or to speak 
more correctly are within reach once more, their first copies being 
presumably in tatters and no longer in use. For the modest sum 
of ninepence—that is, a shilling with 3¢. taken off for discount,— 
nearly every work by nearly every well-known author may be had, 
nicely-bound and admirably-printed. How can ninepence be better 
spent ? 

LONDON, July 31, 1889. 


The Fine Arts 
Art Notes 

THE August Art Amateur has for its colored plates a fine 
study of om and variegated carnations by Victor Dangon and a 
sheet of Gothic illuminated capitals from manuscripts of the thir- 
teenth to the fifteenth century. Other supplement designs are of 
Louis XVI. decoration for panels and pilasters, China-painting 
designs and a full-size working design for repoussé work in brass. 
The frontispiece is an engraving after Boucher of boys with grapes 
representing ‘The Earth.’ The Note-Book is full of interesting 
matter relative to American art at the Paris Exposition. An arti- 
cle on ‘ Pen-Drawing for Photo-Engraving ’ is very fully illustrated, 
and there is a double-page example of pen-work by Victor Dangon, 
the subject being ‘Hollyhocks.’ A full list of the pictures in the 
Secrétan sale with the prices and, in most cases, the buyers’ names 
is given. 

—The Art Age for July has, as supplement, a reproduction of 
the design of architects George M. Huss and John H. Buck for the 
projected Cathedral of St. John the Divine. It is a Gothic build- 
ing, cruciform, with a large central tower surmounted by a steeple 
and two smaller and steeple-less towers flanking the main entrance. 
Other features of the number are some pen-and-ink drawings of 
landscapes by Mr. Alfred Eastman, and articles on the proposed 
American Industrial Art Exhibition, wrought-iron grilles, Venetian 
glass, and ‘Acoustic Eccentricities.’ 


—Arrangements have been made for providing the Metropolitan 
Museum with Edison electric lights, so that the building can be 
opened on two nights in the week from November onward. 

—The late Mr. S. L. M. Barlow was a collector of curios as well 
as of literary treasures, and was also warmly interested in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art. The day before his death, therefore, he 
arranged to give to the Museum his small but valuable collection of 
ancient bits of pottery and gold and silver ornaments of Central 
American make. His son, Mr. Peter Barlow, will see that his 
wishes in this respect are carried out. 


L. B. WALFORD. 
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—Doré seems to be still popularin London. The Doré Gallery in 
New Bond Street is said to make $50,000 a year. Orders for publi- 
cations of Doré’s pictures are claimed to have reached the sum of 
$350,780 during the past five years, while the present stock of en- 
gravings is estimated at $925,000. 
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IF GEROME said what he is reported to have said about Millet’s 
‘ Angélus,’ I can only pity him. One cannot, or should not, get 
angry at a mind diseased. ‘If you want to know what I think 
about the “Angélus,”’ said he, ‘I think it detestable. The conception, 
the execution, and the whole picture are bad. In my eyes, it is the 
work of a third-class painter. I am glad that the picture is going 
out of France.’ This opinion strikes me as being on a par with 
what the late Mr. Fitzgerald said of Mrs. Browning. It shows the 
same narrow mind, if not soured disposition. What Mr. Wm. M. 
Chase has to say on the same subject I believe expresses the opin- 
ion of the majority of artists and art-lovers : 

American artists are pleased to have an opportunity afforded them to 
study the ‘ Angélus’ here, and value it as an important picture by an ac- 
knowledged modern master. Millet loved his work, and during the 
sixty-five years of his life produced many pictures, of which this painting 
is one of the very best. 





APROPOS of the foregoing, Mr. Chase adds :—‘ This affair draws 
our attention once more to the iniquitous duty imposed upon works 
of art. Our artists ask for no protection. It is thrust upon them. 
We are obliged to compete with the best in the world and expect 
to have to do so.’ In this expression of opinicn Mr. Chase again 
represents the majority of American painters. The only remedy I 
can see for the art-tax iniquity is to be more careful in the selection 
of legislators at Washington. From the reactionary attitude of 
Congress on this subject, one would think every member of the 
House represented that Southern county whose name has be- 
come a synonym for speeches addressed in equal parts to empty 
heads and empty benches. Buncombe is a tremendous weapon in 
the hands of the Philistine law-maker, and we need better fighters 
to cope with the men who use it. 





Mr. W. M. ROSSETTI, the distinguished literary critic, dis- 
tinguished also as the brother of Dante Gabriel and Christina G. 
Rossetti, has sent to Mr. Charles Aldrich of Webster City, Iowa, 
many letters and scraps of letters, postcards, etc., bearing the 
signatures of more or less well-known English writers and artists 
of to-day. A large proportion of these are addressed to Dante 
Rossetti; some of them are from him, and others from his sister 
Christina, who speaks not unenthusiastically of a projected family 
party, with aunts and uncles included in it. A fragment—one of 
two bits from the same hand—runs: ‘Dear R. Please deliver en- 
closed, and ask Ida to read you the bit about yourself in it. I 
couldn’t come yesterday as I hoped. Yours ever affectionately, J. 
R.’ The ‘J. R.’ stands for John Ruskin; and I should like to think 
that the ‘Ida’ was the little Italian saint of that name immortal- 
ized by ‘ Francesca’ and Ruskin himself; but that is, of course, 
impossible. The rather abrupt chirography of John Morley ap- 
pears in a one-page note, and Walt Whitman’s clearly outlined 
letters on a newspaper wrapper addressed to W. M. Rossetti at ‘5 
Endsleigh Gardens,'Euston _Road,;London, N. W.’ Coventry Pat- 
more sends to D. G. R. from the British Museum an invitation to 
bring his brother to tea ‘ one evening next week: we are at the 
Grove again.’ Aubrey de Vere encloses a copy of a poem on Alex- 
ander, a theme so great ‘that I almost feel as if to have written on 
it was an impertinence.’ Sir Frederick Leighton, President of the 
Royal Academy, is represented by a small envelope addressed to 
W.M.R. Edward Dowden, Amelia B. Edwards and Moncure D. 
Conway are found in the same parcel; and so are F. J. Furnivall, 
Dr. Francis Hueffer and Ernest Chesneau, the French art critic. 





IN GLANCING through this interesting collection, one is struck by 
the number of critics and editors of Dante, Shelley and Keats the 
literary conditions of latterday England have produced. Here, for in- 
stance, is a note from Dr. Edward Moore of Oxford, author of a learn- 
ed book, lately issued, on the text of Dante; one from Maria Fran- 
cesca Rossetti, the poet’s sister, author of ‘A Shadow of Dante’; to 
say nothifg of the poet-painter’s connection with his illustrious medi- 
eval namesake, and that of his father, Gabriel Rossetti, of whose 
diminutive Italian script a much-crossed and interlined specimen is 
given, written before he left Italy in 1825. Then there are postal 
cards from H. Buxton Forman, editor of Shelley and of Keats, and 
H. S. Salt, author of a Shelley primer; and a little missive from Rose 
Mary Crawshay, founder of prizes for essays by women on po- 
ems by Byron, Shelley and Keats,—etc., etc. Notes are here from 
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David Main and Samuel Waddington, collectors of well-known 

treasuries of English sonnets; Burne Jones and Ford Maddox Brown 

the painters ; the novelists Mabel Robinson and T. H. Hall Caine ; 
Norman MacColl, editor of 7he Atheneum, and two of his assis- 

tants, Theodore Watts the poet and critic of poetry (particularly 

Mr. Swinburne’s), and Fred. George Stephens the art critic. Other 
names more or less familiar are those of Dr. J. A. H. Murray, edit- 

or of the Philological Society’s great Dictionary; York Powell (a 

call to a meeting of the Dante Society at Christ Church College,” 
Oxford), J. T.:Nettleship, and Wm. Bell Scott. A curious interest 
attaches to a cheque for seven pounds on the Union Bank of Lon- 

don, drawn to his own order by D. G, Rossetti in 1881—the year 
before he died. Another bit of commercial paper, of even greater 
value if it be genuine, is a receipt for five pounds, being the semi- 

annual interest on a bond for two hundred pounds, dated Nov. 14, 

1801, and signed ‘ Walter Scott.’ On the back of this vellum strip, 

W. M. R. has written: ‘ This is said to be the signature of Sir 
Walter Scott. I fancy it is genuine.’ Mr. Aldrich will add this 
valuable group of autographs to his large collection in the State 
’ Library Bi Iowa. 





NOTWITHSTANDING the death of the father, or shall I say 
mother, of the ‘summer school’ system, the Concord School of 
Philosophy, younger organizations of a similar character multiply 
and increase. The summer school of Deerfield recently held a dis- 
cussion on ‘ The Novel,’ in which Mr. Henry James participated by 
letter. He began by saying: 


I can’t help thinking that we already talk too much about the 
novel, about and around it, in proportion to the quantity of it having 
any importance that we produce. . Oh, do something from 
your point of view; an ounce of example is worth a ton of gen- 
eralities; do something with the great art and the great form; do 
something with life. Any point of view is interesting that is a direct im- 
pression of life. You each have an impression colored by your individ- 
ual conditions ; make that into a picture, a picture framed by your own 
personal wisdom, your glimpse of the American world. The field is vast 
for freedom, for study, for observation, for satire, for truth. 


There be words of soberness and truth in these few lines which a 
wider public even than that of the Deerfield School should read 
and profit by. 





CONCERNING THE National Flower, ‘A. S. T.’ of South Nor- 
walk, Conn., writes thus :—‘ How is it that any flower but the 
Maize can be thought of ? Consider how typical it is of the nation, 
beginning with the Indian legend used by Longfellow in ‘ Hiawa- 
tha’: how the youth with golden hair, 

Dressed in garments green and yellow, 
“came from heaven in answer to Hiawatha’s prayer for advantage 
of the nation.” So it will stand for our country, the strong youth 
among the mighty nations whose advent was a boon to mankind. 
Indian corn belongs to all parts of the land, to all classes of the 
people ; it represents bread and gold as well as stately beauty and 
virility. None of the other candidates for the honor,—the Laurel, 
the Arbutus, even the Goldenrod—would be so distinct in form 
when conventionally used in decoration. I hope the Lounger will 
speak for the only flower with a legend—the Maize.’ 





‘OUIDA’ has written a long letter to the Yorkshire Weekly 
Post, in which she ‘sits down’ on ‘the English literature of the 
ret day’ in general, and that very considerable part of it which 

ears the signature of Mr. Rider Haggard in particular. The 
‘invertebrate flaccidity’ of one of Mr. William Black’s heroes is 
bad enough, but it is nothing to the ‘ pasteboard inanity’ of Mr. 
Haggard’s creations. ‘His native princesses of Africa are young 
women of Kensington, his scenery is a pasteboard and distemper 
décor du théétre, and his moral and mental atmosphere remains 
that of Bayswater or Norwood, though his corporeal presence, or 
that of his hero or heroine, lies in the pre-historic lands or the 
labyrinths of virgin and mystical forests.’ 





DOUBTLESS this is a true finding; but is it gracious of ‘ Ouida’ 
thus to score a rival for the suffrages of that intellectually half- 
baked class of readers that revels in the romances Mr. Lang, for 
some strange reason, has seen fit to patronize with so much fervor ? 
Mr. Haggard is not a classic, and English literature has seen better 
days than these. Both these propositions I readily grant. The 
author of ‘Moths’ must not forget, however, that ‘Ouida’ is still 
with us; and while her vestal lamp holds out to burn, the art of 
Shakspeare, Fielding and Thackeray is not without one great though 
solitary English-speaking exponent. 
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I DON’T KNOW when I have read of a more persistently con- 
tested law-case than that of Edward Moran, the painter, against 
the estate of Joseph W. Drexel, the banker. The bone of conten- 
tion is a big picture representing the Bartholdi Statue of Liberty. 
Mr. Moran put his counterfeit presentment of the thing on canvas 
before the original was put upon its pedestal in the New York Bay. 
He says it was bought, but not paid for, some years before Mr. 
Drexel’s death. A few months ago, therefore, he presented to the 
widow, administratrix, and William J. Arkell, administrator of Mr. 
Drexel’s estate, a bill for $30,000—$20,000 for the picture and 
$10,000 for royalties on engraved plates. 





Mrs. DREXEL demurred at the price and offered to return the 
picture; but the artist contended that the thing was sold at a time 
when there was great interest in the statue project, which gave it 
an extrinsic value that it no longer possesses. By mutual consent 
the matter was brought before a referee appointed by the Supreme 
Court. After a large amount of testimony had been taken it was 
decided to have the question left to arbitrators. The arbitrator for 
the estate decided that the picture was worth $5000, and the arbi- 
trator for Mr. Moran insisted that the artist should be paid twice, 
that sum. Mr. Charles S. Smith, President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, was then selected as umpire. Unluckily for the painter, he 
put the value of the picture at even less than the figure fixed by the 
arbitrator for the estate. Finally the two gentlemen settled upon 
$3500 as a fair valuation. Mr Moran now sues to have the award set 
aside as unfair and irregular. The case will come up before the Su- 
perior Court in October; and by the time it has passed thence by va- 
rious stages to the Supreme Court of the United States and been 
decided beyond appeal, the painting will have as great an extrinsic 
value as an antique as it originally had by virtue of its ‘ timeliness.’ 





I HEARD the other day from an authority which I cannot dis- 
pute that ‘ The Century Dictionary’ has cost the Century Co. over 
$500,000, and my informant added parenthetically that when the 
undertaking was begun, the Company had no idea that it would 
swallow up asum approximating this. But like Topsey it ‘ grow’d.’ 
It has taken nearly seven years of the time of some of the best ex- 
perts and specialists in the country, at an annual expense of not 
very much less than $100,000, This, I believe, is the first time the 
cost of making this great dictionary has been stated with any de- 
gree of accuracy. 


From one who Admires all Three 
[The Scots Observer) 

O RosBEerT BRowninG these are lines to blot : 
Old Fitz’s’ phrase had done her less despite 
Than these vile words that seek to set him right. 
She, living, would have warned you ‘ write them not.’ 
She, dead, warned double ; but your blood grown hot 
Doom’d your dull’d ear her distant voice to slight, 
Her radiant face took shadow at the sight. 
Her poet spitting in a dead man’s face! 
Down on your kness, if half your love be true, 
And contrite beg re-consecrating grace. 
Him she had pardon’d ; may she pardon you ! 


The Washington Memorial Arch 


From Aug. 7 to Aug. 13 inclusive, the fund grew from 
$47,018.91 to $47,107.46. The subscriptions were as fol- 
lows: 

$45 :—Forty-five readers of Commercial Advertiser, $1 each. 

$13.80 :—Officers and employees of U. S. Mutual Accident As- 
sociation, through Evening Telegram. 


$11.75 :—Employees Street Cleaning Bureau, through Evening 
Telegram (sixth instalment). 


$5 each :—‘C. H. R.’; Mrs. H. Van Rensselaer; F. A. Bassler. 
$3 :—Deputy Coroner Conway. 
$1 :—Lawyer Levy. 








‘Don’t forget the Arch,’ says the 7ribune : 

This is a good time to remember the Arch. The people of 
New York have made a magnificent record in aiding the afflicted 
residents of Johnstown, and the time has not arrived yet when it 
will be necessary to begin to raise money for the World’s Fair. 
Here is an interval which cannot be better employed than in closing 
up the gap upon this subscription. The amount already raised 
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nearly touches $50,000. It ought ta be brought up to $100,000. 
Let those who can give only a little, give that, and let those who 
can give more, give much. But popular subscriptions are the best. 
re send in your dollars and quarters and dimes—but send some- 
thing ! 

In an editorial on the proposed World’s Fair, The Even- 
ing Post refers as follows to the Washington Memorial 
Arch : 


Sarcastic inquiries are everywhere made concerning the state of 
the Grant Memorial Fund and the Centennial Arch Fund, and it is 
assumed that because a million dollars have not been contributed 
to the one and a hundred thousand dollars to the other, New York 
has no public spirit and no local pride. The fact is forgotten, per- 
haps, that the Washington National Monument, a commemorative 
enterprise in which the whole nation was equally interested, lingered 
thirty years, although a very industrious committee had it in charge, 
and was finally finished by an appropriation from the public trea- 
‘sury, and would not have been finished in any other way to this 
‘day, if ever. 





How a “ New” History was Made 
To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 


In 1888 I published through Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. a ‘ His- 
tory of the United States and its People’ for the use of schools. 
The illustrations in this book were to a large extent suggested and 
‘selected by myself, and were the results of many years of investiga- 
tion and a prolonged search for material. My book was adversely 
reviewed in a publication issued by F. F. Hansell & Bro. of New 
‘Orleans. In less than a year after the issue of my book the Han- 
sells’ published a ‘ Higher History of the United States’ to make 
way for which they had objected to my work. 

After having attacked Eggleston’s ‘ History of the United States 
and its People,’ the publishers of Hansell’s History, according to 
the best estimate I can make, have deliberately transferred to their 
pages from mine about fifty portraits of eminent Americans. There 
are others that are probably from my book, but they are reproduced 
so badly in Hansell that their paternity is doubtful. The greater 
part unblushingly taken from me belong to the earlier period of 
American history, and many of them are consequently from prints 
‘collected only by much labor on my part, and redrawn by an able 
artist at no little expense to the publishers of my history. Some of 
them I selected from a collection of rare prints made years ago at 
great expense for the Messrs. Appleton. One at least is from an 
original painting which I was permitted to copy by the owner. 

How much the Hansell History has profited by this appropria- 
tion of my labor is evident from the inferiority of most of the por- 
traits not copied from the work of our artist. But one of the worst 
‘wrongs inflicted on my book by the plagiarism is that the costly cuts 
thus used are, by their coarse reproduction in such a book as this, 
cheapened and vulgarized. That the publishers had some sense of 
the dishonesty of their course is shown by the trivial alterations 
made here and there to disguise the origin of their portraits. Thus, 
in taking their illustration of the views of Jamestown substantially 
from mine, they have surmounted the picture with a border and 
hung upon the trees that long pendant moss which grows nowhere 
in Virginia. 

I suppose I have no right to object to the copying of various de- 
vices such as the side-notes and the elliptical exercises which were 
first introduced into a school history, so far as I know, by me. But 
such imitation is always a mark of feebleness and rag-bag author- 
ship. A much more serious offence is the appropriation of maps 
which cost me much labor. Slight changes, generally for the 
worse, have been made in the maps, probably in the hope of evading 

the penalties of the United States law against literary thieving. I 
carefully elaborated a map on a new plan to show the relative por- 
tion of the earth known before Columbus sailed. The Hansells 
have taken this map and combined with it some features of another 
one in my book. My map was changed after the — were cast 
to include new information discovered on an old map by Baron 
Nordenskjold, who communicated the map to an eminent American 
scholar, who in turn sent the facts to me. The map in the Hansell 
book retains traces of this change made in mine, showing that it 
was adopted by the publishers in entire ignorance of its sources and 
significance. There is also in the map as reproduced in Hansell’s 
History lettering from one of my maps which relates to events 
recounted in my book but not in his. I have analysed this matter 
in detail, that the reader may see that this is not a legitimate use of 
my book as a source of information, but an ignorant attempt to 
profit, by my labor. 

On page 322 of Hansell’s book is a picture of an early American 
railroad train reproduced in every line from the pages of my book. 
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My authority for this was, of course, an old print. But all pictures 
in my book derived from such a source were worked over by a com- 
petent artist, my publishers not taking kindly to junk-shop methods 
of book-making. As this picture was intended for the margin, the 
artist sought to give it decorative effect, without sacrificing its his- 
torical character. This was done by omitting some of the super- 
fluous figures, by changing the handling of the smoke, and by 
alterations in other little details which made the picture much more 
effective than the rude woodcut of a previous generation. This the 
Hansells have pirated by photographic process, reproducing every 
line and even the signature of the artist—who in this case happens 
to be a member of my own family. 

On a hasty examination I am unable to tell from whom the text 
of the Hansell book is principally taken. Some paragraphs owe a 
good deal to my investigations ; but I make haste to acknowledge 
that most of it is not taken from my book. No reputable historical 
scholar of this day would like to father many of the statements 
made in this extraordinary work. From what antiquated source, 
for example, could the author have learned that Nathaniel Bacon 
‘marched on and administered a crushing defeat to the Indians at 
Bloody Run near the present city of Richmond.’ Bacon ‘ marched 
on’ but did not crush the Ockinagee Indians, who dwelt on an island 
in the Roanoke River. Bloody Run is on the James and not near 
to Bacon’s house; but the battle at that point was fought twenty 
years before Bacon’s war, and resulted in a ‘crushing defeat,’ not of 
the Indians, but of the white men. 

However, it is not my purpose to complain of the prevailing in- 
accuracy of Hansell's book. If the publishers had not poached on 
me, I should never have said a word against their book. My com- 
plaint lies against the dishonesty of this way of book-making. Han- 
sell’s edition professes to be intended for Southern circulation, but 
if the Southern people like this kind of borrowing without leave, 
they have greatly changed since I lived amongthem. Inthe South- 
west, men have often been hanged to shady roadside trees for 
smaller offences against the property rights of others than that of 
which the publishers of Hansell’s book have been guilty. 


EDWARD EGGLESTON. 
JosHua’s ROCK, LAKE GEORGE, 2 AUG. 1889. 





The Psychology of the Modern Novel 
{Extracts from a paper by Prof. George T. Ladd, in The Andover Review.] 


oi ie RECENTLY Mr. Huxley has complained of the teachers 
of religion, and of the classes technically called ‘ religious,’ because 
they are so ready to assume that they have a monopoly of reflective 
interest in the more serious problems of life. Whatever we may 
think of Mr. Huxley's complaint, there can be no doubt that not 
one class alone, but all classes are more eagerly and earnestly than 
ever before asking for some light upon these problems. How 
multitudinous and pressing these problems are! Modern natural 
science has raised many of them ; modern economic science, social 
science, political science, have raised many more. Modern psy- 
chology has awakened from the long period of self-complacency in 
which it remained satisfied with cumbrous classification and easy- 
oing appeals to so-called intuitions and ‘common sense,’ and has 
filled its world with the asking and attempted answering of strange, 
new inquiries about the human mind. Biblical criticism and 
theology have also been busy propounding inquiries. The interest 
in many of these problems, subordinate to the one great problem of 
the meaning and destiny of man’s soul, is more than ever spread 
widely throughout all classes of the people. nee 
In spite of the so-called ‘ practical’ tendencies of the present age, 
and of the strength of the realistic school among the writers and 
critics of novels, I am firmly convinced that human life was never 
before so much contemplated in the light of ideals. What is it 
that quickens the pulses of every species of modern literature? It 
is the enlarging idealizations, the richer and more expansive dream- 
ings, of the developing human mind. The science of the nineteenth 
century requires that everything shall be brought to the test of fact. 
This is well; but why? It is, that verzfiadble ideals may take the 
place of those which have been shown to contradict the import of 
the facts. It is the purifying, not the banishment, of all our dream- 
life that we seek. The philosophy of the age seeks the point 
where the truest reality and the highest idea have their meeting 
and become one. And the common people dimly grope after the 
ideal state of society, of government, of physical, political, social, 
and ethical life. 
There is one other potent reason why the modern age is so pecu- 
liarly moved by the impulse to give zsthetic expression, in the form 
of prose fiction, to its pees ae at a philosophy of human life. 
The sphere of the novel is with the individual.man. Some one per- 
son is selected as the character whose experience is to show 











what the writer observes and thinks concerning some particular 
aspect of life. But the individual is peculiarly important in the 
estimate of the modern age. Never before in the history of the race 
did so vast a multitude so highly estimate, each one in the case of 
himself or herself, the significance of every member of that race. 
Never before were so large a proportion of mankind disinclined to 
enjoy and suffer, to toil and struggle, to sicken and die, without so 
much as once raising an inquiry into the meaning of it all. 

It may, then, be concluded that the psychological origin of the , 
modern novel is to be found, so far as its authors are chiefly con- 
cerned, in the impulse to give the freest possible artistic expression 
to one’s views and feelings regarding the life of the individual man. 
‘This necessarily includes the portrayal, the interpretation, and the 
idealization of this life in all its different aspects and groups of ex- 
periences. And there are good reasons, lying in the distinguishing 
characteristics of the modern development of mind, why this species 
of literature should now find so large and influential a following. 
- « . Manner worthy to be compared with that of the modern 
novel, ‘In the portraiture of evil and criminal characters,’ says 
Bulwer, ‘ lies the widest scope for an author profoundly versed in 
the philosophy of the human heart.’ Judged by this zsthetic (but 
also ethical) standard, Tolstoi’s ‘ Anna Karénina’ seems to me one 
of the world’s great masterpieces of art,—a work to be placed in 
the very highest rank of its kind. Like every really great artistic 
product, its effect upon the intelligent and right-minded observer 
and critic is zesthetically and ethically elevating and purifying. So 
perverse does the criticism which Mr. Maurice Thompson and 
others have, in the name of morality, bestowed upon this book ap- 
pear to me as a professional student of the human mind, that I find 
great difficulty even in comprehending the grounds on which it is 
alleged torest. . . . 

In certain circles, for the most part composed of those who 
dleprecate this species of literature, it is customary to refer the 
existence of novel-reading to a ‘craving for excitement.’ This 
craving is generally assumed to be necessarily something artificial 
or even morbid. There is undoubtedly a certain amount of truth 
in this opinion; but the truth is neither well thought out nor well 
expressed. For what can be meant by ‘craving,’ and what by 
‘excitement,’ in this use of these words? Human nature shows us 
no craving in general, and human experience is never that of ‘ ex- 
citement’ in general. There is no doubt a class of novel-readers 
who find pleasure in shedding tears over fictitious deathbed scenes, 
in pitying imaginary woes, in sympathy with the successful issue to 
a romantic love between the sexes. No doubt, also, certain other 
novels (we will readily concede to Mr. Thompson that he is right 
in ranking Zola among the number) gain and hold their readers by 
ministering to the excitement of baser feelings and imaginations 
than those just described. There is also a corresponding class of 
writers of novels whose view of human life is of a predominatingly 
sentimental or sensuous order. The gushing feelings or the strong 
fleshly passions have in their minds an exaggerated importance in 
the picturing and interpreting of life. Fitzjames Stephen, speaking 
of Dickens as the typical instance of a strong and rather coarse 
‘sentimentality,’ criticises in detail his treatment of the subject of 
death. Of the author’s ‘Little Nell’ this critic says: ‘He gloats 
over the girl’s death as if it delighted him; he looks at it from four 
or five points of view; touches, tastes, smells, and handles, as if it 
was some savory dainty which could not be too fully appreciated.’ 
and Sir Richard Steele remarked of the stories of Mrs. Aphar 
Behn, who wrote some two hundred years before Zola, that she 
appeared to have ‘ understood the practical part of love better than 
the speculative.” . . . 

The success of the realistic school of writers, and the growth of a 
class of readers who prefer the healthier intellectual and emotional 
quickening which comes from the esthetic presentation of life more 
nearly as it really is, are a protest against that shallow theory 
which accounts for the attractiveness of the novel by referring it to 
the excitement of morbid sentiments or unwholesome passions. 
But that the dave presentation of matter of fact in human life is not 
the object or the kingdom of this kind of art, the psychology of the 
novel clearly shows. 

If, then, we adopt the view which finds the reason why people 
read novels in the ‘ craving for excitement,’ we are compelled to say 
that the kind of craving which has this effect is the universal want 
of some kind of action of the mental powers, and the desire of that 
happiness which such action naturally brings. There is, however, 
a better way of conceiving and expressing so much of truth as 
this conclusion involves. . * 

Perhaps the strongest reason for novel-reading is to be found in 
the constitutional repulsion of man from ennui. And since all that 
is merely actual in human experience is found unsatisfying,—the 
desire and aspiration of man being on the whole, fortunately, too 
great for complete satisfaction with his experience,—one chief re- 
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lief from ennui lies in day-dreaming. This is but the seeking for, 
and satisfaction in some kind of uplift from that dull round of com- 
monplace of which all human experience is so largely composed. 
This dissatisfaction, sometimes like a soothing stimulant, and some- 
times amounting to a scornful and intense disgust with the actu- 
ality of human life, is the secret cause of many easy-going indul- 
gences, and of many fierce excesses as well. This is why opium- 
eating thrives in China: the extract of the sacred poppy takes both 
the wealthy indolent and the poor child of ceaseless toil out of the 
humdrum and monotony of daytime existence, and gives to each 
alike the relief of a dream. It lights the pipe of millions of day- 
laborers and of day-idlers in all parts of the world; it fills the mug 
of the peasant with its cheap and coarse intoxicant, and the glass 
of the prince with the choicest enlivening wines. The modern 
newspaper—in a way far more debasing and harmful than the 
modern novel—thrives, yea, fattens, on this impulse. . . . 

It will always be remembered, also, by the most thoroughly 
chastened minds, that the mission of art is not to those already 
cultured alone; its mission is, as well, to the great multitude of 
men. In order to accomplish this universal mission, it must reach 
after men somewhere near the level upon which they are standing. 
A chromo is better than no picture at all in the home of the poor. 
Nor am | at all sure that, as a rule, it is not better that the great 
majority of readers should read the novels they do rather than 
not read at all; for not to read at all would certainly signify, with 


many of them, a life of a lower intellectual, esthetic, and ethical 
character. 





Dickens as an Editor 
(Charles Dickens, in The English Illustrated Magazine.) 


MR. JOHN FORSTER, in his Life of Charles Dickens, devoted but 
little space to the consideration of my father’s work as an editor 
of magazines—‘ less,’ he owned, ‘than might perhaps have been 
wished’; but this view of the biographer’s subject is certainly of 
far more interest and importance than many other aspects which 
he has discussed at length. Beyond my father’s early and brief 
connection with Bentley's Miscellany, a very great part of the 
work of the twenty busy years from 1850 to 1870 was devoted, first 
to Household Words, and then to Ad/ the Year Round, and noth- 
ing better illustrated his indomitable energy, and the boundless 
capacity for taking pains which distinguished him, than the stren- 
uous manner in which the editorial duties of those journals were 
discharged. Everything that could maintain the high standard 
which he had set up was done. Nothing was considered too 
small, no detail too petty, for his own personal attention. The 
utmost pains were ,ziven to the consideration of every manuscript 
that came into the office, no matter whether its owner bore a name 
honored in literature or was only a raw recruit in the great army of 
writers. An amount of time and labor was devoted to the polish- 
ing and finishing other people’s work in proof which would sur- 
prise many occupants of editorial chairs, and which, there is no 
doubt, very considerably astonished some of the contributors whose 
work required the greatest quantity of excision and ‘ writing-up.’ 
During my own experience as sub-editor of A// the Year Round, 
during the last two years of my father’s life, I hardly remember 
a week in which, after making up the number in London, he did 
not devote the.two or three succeeding hours to going with the ut- 
most care over the proof of each article selected ; and even when, 
in his absences from town on reading tours, he had to be content 
to leave some of the proofs to me, his instructions as to the man- 
ner in which they were to be dealt with were so precise and definite 
that any work which was done upon them might still almost be 
said to be his own. 

A description of one particular set of proofs which he gave in a 
letter to Mr. Forster may fairly stand for the description of many 
others. ‘I have had a story,’ he wrote in 1856, ‘to hack and hew 
into some form for Household Words this morning, which has 
taken me four hours of close attention. And I am perfectly ad- 
dled by its horrible want of continuity after all, and the dreadful 
spectacle I have made of the proofs—which look like an inky fish- 
ing-net.’ I became very familiar with those ‘inky fishing-nets ’ in 
later years; and it is possible that, when the fishing-net method 
was employed on work of my own, I hardly appreciated the assid- 
uity and painstaking care of the editor so well as when some other 
contributor provided the corpus vile. 

Apart from the fact that it was impossible for my father to be 
anything but thorough, or to engage in any work—or, for the mat- 
ter of that, in any play either—to which he did not devote his 
whole heart and soul ; and apart from the other fact that he took 
a very serious view of the responsibilities of an editor towards his 
public; all this extraordinary care was the effect of a policy and a 
principle which were, and always have been, kept steadily in view 
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in connection with the two magazines. To enlist promising re- 
cruits; to help forward rising merit; to further the development of 
latent ability ; and above all, to give every possible assistance to 
young writers who showed steadfast perseverance, and any of his 
own capacity for taking pains in small things as well as in great; 
these objects were always foremost in my father’s editorial mind. 
Nothing gave him keener pleasure than to find anything good from 
a new writer; nothing was of more interest to him than the pro- 
gress of any one who was able to date an important success in the 
battlefield of literature from a first appearance under his banner. 
Thus it was always a source of infinite satisfaction to him—to take 
one example only—that the first poems of Adelaide Procter ap- 
— in Household Words when their real authorship was un- 
nown to him; and the little story connected with their publica- 
= is representative of so many others that it may well be repeated 
ere. 

‘In the spring of 1853,’ he wrote to Mr. Forster, ‘I observed a 
short poem among the proffered contributions, very different, as I 
thought, from the shoal of verses perpetually setting through the 
office of such a periodical.’ These verses, which purported to be 
written by a Miss Berwick, being duly accepted and published, were 
followed by others, until, in course of a very short time, Miss Ber- 
wick became one of the regular contributors to the magazine. At 
the end of the following year my father, sitting next to Miss Procter 
at dinner, spoke to her, as of a subject with which she would be 
sure to sympathize, of Miss Berwick’s work and of the especial in- 
terest he had in her, and Miss Procter then found it impossible any 
longer to keep up the innocent deception. ‘‘ You have given me a 
new sensation,’ my father wrote to her when she confessed her 
identity with Miss. Berwick. ‘I did not suppose that anything in 
this singular world would surprise me, but you have doneit.’ Then 
he described the interest he had, from the first, always had in ‘ that 
Miss Berwick,’ and gave that account of a long conversation he had 
had onthe subject with Mr. Wills (at that time his sub-editor) which 
will be found in the Letters of Charles Dickens, and which may be 
referred to as an excellent example of the care and thought he was 
in the habit of giving to casual contributors, of whom he knew 
nothing except through the manuscripts which they offered for his 
editorial judgment. 

It is not to be denied that all this unwearying personal care and 
labor occasionally had their drawbacks for contributors and editor 
alike. If any mistake was ever made, it was sure to be on the side 
of kindness, and it is certain that subsequent disappointment was 
not infrequently the outcome of an encouragement which was some- 
times even too generous, of an appreciation which was sometimes 
expressed with even an excess of liberality. That a good deal of ex- 
cellent work was devoted to material which was not worthy of it is 
also indisputable, and disappointment arose too often on the edi- 
torial side also from the non-fulfilment of possibly aera ex- 
pectations. Furthermore, writers being only human after all, there 
were occasional displays of ingratitude and perversity which might 
well have disgusted an editor less resolute and less conscientious. 
But, on the whole, the system worked well—very well—as the great 
success of the magazines attests on the one hand, and as many 
writers of repute still living, who went through the ‘ fishing-net’ 
mill in their early days, would be, I am quite sure, very willing to 
admit, on the other. . 

These brief and imperfect reminiscences of the school in which 

I served my apprenticeship as writer and editor, and of which I 
consequently had the most intimate personal experience, have been 
recalled to my mind by a collection of letters from my father to a 
contributor to Household Words, which very well exemplify some 
of the salient points of his editorial method, and which I have 
been asked to introduce to the readers of The English Illustrated 
Magazine with these few words by way of preface. It should be 
remembered that the lady to whom they were written (an American 
temporarily resident in England) was an invalid, and that some 
part of the unvarying consideration and patience which the letters 
display may be attributed to sympathy with her sufferings; while 
to them also may be assigned the querulous complaint to which 
reference is made in the letter of the 26th of June, 1864.* But, on 
the whole, the correspondence may be taken as representing, 
faithfully enough, the pains and attention which were given by my 
father to a great number of other contributors who had no claims 
upon him but such as arose from their casual business relations. 
The outcome of the present correspondence, it may be noted, was 
a dozen articles on American subjects—not, I am bound to say, 
particularly good ones—the last of which was published in March, 
1867. 


* * - * * * * * 





* The letters are addressed toa ‘Mrs. N——’ and are published by permission 
of Miss Hogarth.—Ebs. Critic. 
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Current Criticism 


PIERRE LOTI CONTRASTED WITH RIDER HAGGARD.— Contrast 
with this [the courtship in ‘She ’] the treatment of a similar situa- 
tion in the ‘ Mariage de Loti ’—all the marvellous insight into the 
untrammelled female nature; all the exquisite delineation of in- 
stincts and emotions, warm as the warmth of tropic seas; all the 
inevitable differences between the child of nature and the son of 
civilization ; all the lovely touches which make the sea laugh, and 
the palms wave, and the gorgeous flowers burn in the sun before 
the reader’s eyes—and then realize the immeasurable superiority of 
a French romance of the tropics over an English story which takes 
into the heart of Africa the buckram and the twaddle of Little Ped- 
lington. Yet it is probable, almost certain, that if Mr. Haggard 
wrote like Pierre Loti, the millions of the middle classes who now 
buy his books would be afraid to let them enter their doors ; they 
do not require good art, and they live in abject terror of nature. 
‘ It is true that Pierre Loti has the great advantage of per- 
sonal knowledge of climes and peoples. His pictures are drossés 
dans le vrai, but it is the wondrous receptivity and sympathy of his 
own mind, and the impressionability and plastic freedom of his own 
temperament which make him thus capable of reproducing upon 
other minds those influences which have so deeply colored his own. 
Whether it be the homely simplicity and the devout ignorance 
which find their home in a thatched hut under the heather and 
broom and sea-rushes of a Breton province, or the voluptuous lan- 
guors and the consuming passions which burn beneath the lac and 
gold and ivory of an Asiatic palace hidden in the deep recesses of 
palm. groves and cedar aisles, either and all find in him a painter of 
sovereign power, a poet to whom nothing in nature is alien.— 
‘ Oucda,’ in the Yorkshire Weekly Post. 





PLOT IN REAL LIFE.—The seeming contradictions in the char- 
acter of Hamlet, over which the critics have wrangled for a cen~ 
tury or two, are not really so great or improbable as those to be 
found in many youths who pass for commonplace; and that 
man’s experience is limited who has not encountered, in his time, 
women of more ‘infinite variety’ than Shakspeare’s Cleopatra. 
Character in real life is a far more absorbing study than character 
in fiction; but when it comes to plot, fiction is nowhere in com-— 
parison. Toss a skein of thread into the sea, and within twenty- 
four hours the waves and the floating seaweed will have tangled it 
into a knot more perplexing than the utmost effort of your hands 
can weave; and so the complex plots of life are wound by the 
currents of life itself, not by the romancers. If life thus provides 
them, they are a part of life, and must not be omitted when there 
is a pretense at its delineation. I once heard an eloquent preacher 
(W. H. Channing) express the opinion that we should spend a 
considerable part of eternity in unraveling the strange. history of 
one another’s lives. It might be easy, perhaps, to devise more 
profitable ways of spending eternity ; but there is no doubt that the 
pursuit he proposes, if we undertook it, would occupy a good many 
ages of that period. It would be necessary, however, to stipulate 
that none of it should be given to us in the form of autobiography,’ 
since we have altogether too much of that offered to us in this life. 
To make our friends really interesting, we must be allowed to ex- 
plore their secrets in spite of them, and perhaps against their 
direct opposition.—Co/. Higginson, in The Independent. 


Two AMERICAN NOVELS.—If a lavish use of capitals and italics 
and a profound ignorance of French grammar can secure success 
for an attempt to depict Parisian life under the Second Empire, the 
author of ‘ Mr. Barnes of New York’ is amply qualified for the task. 
The contents of ‘That Frenchman!’ are as spasmodic and inco- 
herent as the title, and were it not that the work is apparently per- 
fectly 4on@ fide, we should set it down as an elaborate attempt to 
construct a parody on Gaboriau. The author is not content with 
one mystery, but gives us a brace of plots. Number one is con- 
nected with a phenomenally preposterous attempt to assassinate the 
‘imperial infant,’ as Mr. Gunter calls the Prince Imperial; number 
two is entitled ‘ the web of the Russian secret police,’ is mainly con- 
cerned with napkins and sympathetic ink, and for the rest is of 
bewildering intricacy. The improbabilities of Mr. Gunter, unlike 
the confections of his illustrious namesake, are hard to swallow and 
impossible to digest. In ‘Passe Rose’ Mr. A.S. Hardy 
has succeeded in a most difficult undertaking. He has made a 
lifelike story of the time of Charlemagne, or Karle, as the author calls 
him. Without affectation of thought or language he has contrived 
to give a flavor of medizvalism, and with an amount of historical ’” 
allusion which is rather frightening at first he has managed not to 
seem too learned and not to be dull. His style makes one think of 
a Ouida of more orderly imagination and more accurate knowledge. 
The story displays considerable originality, not so much in the way 
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of creative energy as of ingenuity in avoiding the stumbling-blocks 
which beset writers of this class of romance. To have escaped so 
many dangers is something ; to have made the story not only read- 
able, but attractive, is an achievement. But further, the book may 
be taken to give promises for the future, for it proves that Mr. 
Hardy has improved rapidly and has the gift of taking pains, and 
has not been spoilt by the success of his first little novel, which was 
not entirely merited.— The Atheneum. 





Notes 


M. TERQUEM, who has charge of the interests of the American 
publishers at the@Paris Exposition, writes that Zhe Century has 
taken a Diploma of Honor in the department of publications. This 
is more than an ordinary compliment, for the reason that only 
seven of these Diplomas were awarded; four stayed in France, 
one went to Belgium, one to England and one to America. The 
Century Co. received also a gold medal; so too did J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. of Philadelphia. 


—Laurence Hutton will be the subject of the frontispiece portrait 
in the September Book Buyer. A personal sketch will accompany 
the likeness. 


—‘ The Development of the American Trotting Horse,’ by 
Charles Arnold McCully, with fourteen illustrations, will appear in 
Harper's Weekly published Aug. 21. There will be sketches and 
portraits, also, of a group of life insurance presidents—the second 
group in the series entitled ‘Men Who Control Millions.’ Kate 
Upson Clark will contribute a story entitled‘ An Interrupted 
Luncheon,’ illustrated by C. S. Reinhart, to es Bazar pub- 
lished Aug. 23. ‘Fling and Cling’ is the title of a story by Mrs. 
* Candace Wheeler, which her daughter, Miss Dora Wheeler, has 
illustrated for Harper's Young People. 


—By a regrettable oversight, we neglected last week, in our re- 
view of ‘ Micah Clarke,’ to credit the book to Longmans, Green & 
Co., as well as to Harper & Bros. The romance is published by 
Messrs. Longmans in London and New York by a copyright ar- 
rangement with the author which covers both the American and 
the English editions of the book. 


—Mr. Froude’s ‘ The Two Chiefs of Dunboy’ is completing its 
third edition, and Mrs. Burnett’s ‘ Vagabondia’ is reported to be 
one of the best selling books of the season. A New Englander re- 
cently returned a copy of ‘ The Wrong Box’ to her bookseller, for 
the reason that the cover was ‘defaced by a newspaper scrap 
which, although I have applied soap and water, I have been unable 
to remove.’ So much for a (not altogether happy) attempt at 
novelty in book-making ! 

—Theodore Fay’s ‘The Three Germans’ is published by A. S. 
Barnes & Co. 

—*‘ Miss Lou,’ the last novel of the late E. P. Roe, is said by Zhe 
Atheneum to be ‘unsatisfactory only because it is unfinished. It 
contains in particular,’ the reviewer continues, ‘some very vividly 
described incidents of the War, and it may be remarked that the 
inevitable Negro does really seem in this book to be, or to have 
been, an amusing creature.’ 


—Sir Charles Dilke is engaged upon a work entitled ‘ Problems 
of Greater Britain,’ covering in some respects the same ground as 
‘Greater Britain.’ It will not be, however, a record of travel, but 
a study of comparative politics and a complete survey of the Empire. 
Special attention will be paid to the question of Indian frontier de- 
fence, the situation in Canada and South Africa, and the important 

roblems which concern Australia. The book will be published by 
acmillan & Co. in January. 

—Frederick Warne & Co. announce, in the Cavendish Library, 
‘William Hazlitt, Essayist and Critic,’ consisting of selections from 
his writings, with a biographical and critical memoir by Alexander 
Ireland, author of ‘ Recollections of Ralph Waldo Emerson,’ ‘ The 
Book-Lover’s Enchiridion,’ etc. 

—Among the excellent appointments made by Mayor Grant of 
representatives of the various industries and professions to serve 
upon the World’s Fair committees, our readers will be especially 
interested in the following: artists and art-collectors, Henry G. 
Marquand ; architects, Richard M. Hunt; musical instruments, 
William Steinway ; printing, J. J. Little; and periodicals and pub- 
lishers, John Foord, managing editor of Harper's Weekly. 

—F. A. Davis of Philadelphia has in press ‘ Practical Applica- 
tions of Electricity in Medicine and Surgery,’ by Dr. G. A. Liebig, 
Jr., of Johns Hopkins University, and Prof. George H. Rohé of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons of Baltimore. 

—Mr. Paul Leicester Ford of 97 Clark Street, Brooklyn, will issue 
next month ‘ American Bibliography: A Check-List of Bibliograph- 
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ies, Catalogues, Reference Lists, and Lists of Authorities of Ameri- 
can Books and Subjects.’ The book will be printed on alternate 
pages, and will contain 1,070 titles, arranged by subject under 19 
divisions and 150 subdivisions, with a classification of contents and 
an author's index. At the same time Mr. Ford will bring out his 
‘Franklin Bibliography : A List of Books written by or relating to 
Benjamin Franklin,’ an edition of 500 copies, uniform in size with 
Mr. Bigelow’s edition of Franklin's Works published by the Messrs. 
Putnam. 1,500 titles and references are promised, the list of works 
wholly or in part written by Franklin numbering 600, and his 
pseudonyms 60. 


—Early in emgage Henry Holt & Co. will publish a ‘ Hand- 
book of Psychology: Senses and Intellect,’ by Prof. James Mark 
Baldwin of Lake Forest University. 


—The New England Magazine, an illustrated monthly, will ap- 
pear in Boston at the end of the month, beginning with a ‘ Plymouth 
number.’ It is under the control of Dr. E. E. Hale and Edwin 
D. Mead. John G. Whittier and John Fiske are named among 
the contributors. While largely devoted to the past of New Eng- 
land, the articles will not be confined to local topics. Short biog- 
raphies of Parnell and Gladstone, papers on the French settlements 
in America, remarkable cities in New England, and fiction in 


prose and verse are among the ‘attractions’ promised during the 
first year. 


—‘C. C.’ writes to the Z7zmes that it is not quite accurate in form, 

though it may be in spirit, to say that Tennyson never wrote a 
paragraph in prose for publication. 
Leaving out of the question the long and interesting letter, not writ- 
ten for publication, but permitted to be published, which gives added 
value to Mr. Dawson’s ‘ Study of ‘‘ The Princess,” ’ there will be found 
in the first published copy of ‘ The Palace of Art’ (1832) two paragraphs 
relating to verses there relegated to the foot of the page, but originally 
intended to form a part of the poem. There is also the statement, made 
at the end of the first volume of the edition of his poems in two volumes, 
telling us where he found the suggestions for the ‘ Dora’ and for the 
‘ Lady Clara Vere de Vere.’ 


= letter to Mr. Dawson was reprinted in THE CRITIC of May 10, 
1884. ; 


* —The national pageant given so successfully in Boston last year 
was repeated on Tuesday evening in the Opera House at Newport. 
As stated in these columns a fortnight since, the performance, 
which was entirely successful, was arranged as a compliment to 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, in recognition of her public services. 


—Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott, who is spending the summer with 
her mother, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, at Newport, has just completed 
a novel for The Ladies’ Home Journal for which rumor says she 
was paid $1,000. The scene of the story is laid in England, but 
the heroine is an American girl. 

—‘ Round the World with the Poets,’ selected and arranged b 
Mary Cate Smith and Sarah C. Winn, is announced by C. H. Kil- 
born of Boston. | 


—George H. Ellis of Boston will publish erelong ‘ Problems in 
American Society,’ by Joseph Henry Crooker, author of ‘ Jesus 
Brought Back.’ Its six chapters are ‘The Student in American 
Life,’ ‘ Scientific Charity,’ ‘The Root of the Temperance Problem,’ 
‘ The Political Conscience,’ ‘ Moral and Religious Instruction in the 
Public Schools,’ and ‘ The Religious Destitution of Villages.’ 


—lIn addition to an ¢dttion de luxe of ‘A Doll’s House,’ the 
London publisher, Fisher Unwin, is about to publish a version of 
Ibsen’s latest play, ‘ The Lady of the Sea,’ to which Mr. Gosse has 
written a critical introduction. : 


—In the latest chapter of ‘ Preterita,’ Mr. Ruskin writes : 
I interrupt myself fora moment to express, at this latter time of life, 
the deep admiration I still feel for Richardson. The follies of modern 
novel writing render it impossible for young people to understand the 
perfection of the human nature in his conception, and delicacy of finish 
in his dialogue, rendering all his greater scenes unsurpassable in their 
own manner of art. 


—The August number of that interesting little monthly Zhe 
Writer is a‘ woman’s number,’ all the signed articles being from 
the pens of representatives of the gentler sex; and yet we see no 
falling-off in the quality of the work ! 


—Mr. J. A. Murray, the distinguished Prof. Jebb’s successor at 
Glasgow, was a schoolboy as recently as six years since. ‘In 
1884 he went to St. John’s College, Oxford, took the Hertford and 
Ireland, and most other available rewards for classical scholarship, 
got his “ first” in 1888, and in 1889 is Professor of Greek at Glas- 
gow, and may esteem himself one of the luckiest young gentlemen 
of five-and-twenty in Great Britain.’ 
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—‘ Charles Egbert Craddock,’ says The St. James's Gazette, 

was a well-invented pseudonym, and deceived authors and critics 
on both sides of the Atlantic as to the sex of the author. The 
writer continues: 
To be taken for a man is still apparently regarded as a compliment by 
the lady writer. That is a mark of subjection which should be out- 
lived in these days of ladies’ literary dinners and other demonstrations 
of fair ladies in revolt. It is what some people are fond of calling a 
significant fact, that, whereas half the ladies who write assume mascu- 
line pseudonyms, we can recall no instance of a man writing under a 
female name. 

—The last regular article in the Railway Series will be contrib- 
uted to Scrzbner's for September by H. G. Prout, editor of The 
Railroad Gazette, who will write of ‘Safety in Railroad Travel.’ 
Hamilton Gibson will write of ‘ Night Witchery,’ describing, with 
illustrations, what may be ‘seen’ of nature on a very dark night 
with other organs than the eye. A. R. Macdonough will con- 
tribute the fourth paper in the Fishing Series, entitled ‘ Nepigon 
River Fishing’; and Prof. George T. Ladd of Yale will uttera 
timely word on the ‘Place of the Fitting-school in American Edu- 
cation.” The ‘end paper,’ by Justin McCarthy, M.P., on ‘ Three 
Dream Heroines,’ will treat of ‘Sally in our Alley,’ ‘ Fair Inez,’ 
and ‘ Annabel Lee.’ 

—The late Mr. S. L. M. Barlow's very valuable collection of 
books, paintings and bric-a-brac will be sold at auction by the 
American Art Association in December or January next. 

—Lady Tennyson, it seems, had some share in the composition 
of the article on Mr. Wilfrid Ward's life of his father in the current 
Nineteenth Century. There was some idea of affixing to it her 
signature as well as that of the Hon. Hallam Tennyson. But 
Lady Tennyson became shy of publicity, and left the subscription 
solely to her son. 

—A new volume of poems by Victor Hugo, soon to make its ap- 
pearance in Paris, contains-two dramas, ‘ Amy Robsart,’ which was 
acted at the Odéon, and ‘Les Jumeaux,’ which was left unfin- 
ished. 

—The Journal of Pedagogy, published at Athens, Ohio, will 
enter upon its third volume with the September issue. 

—A striking chapter of history in the September Century will 
consist of letters and journals of British officers describing Napo- 
leon’s voyages to Elba and St. Helena. The first is a letter written 
by Captain Ussher, who commanded the Undaunted, which took 
the exile to Elba; the last part is by Lieutenant Mills, of the Nor- 
thumberland, and consists partly of a diary which he kept on the 
way to St. Helena. Napoleon talked freely about some of his plans, 
—especially with regard to the French Navy,—told a number of 
stories, and explained various points in his owncareer. An interest- 
ing unpublished manuscript by Lincoln will be given to the public in 
the same number. 

—A grant of 100/. from the Royal Bounty Fund has been awarded 
to Mrs. Linnzus Banks, the English novelist. The lady is nearly 
seventy years of age and has been for some time in poor health. 


—A mouser among old books has discovered in the September 
number of Moxon’s Englishman's Magazine, which was published 
only from April to October 1831, an unsigned paper on ‘ The Latin 
Poems of Vincent Bourne,’ which is interesting as being written by 
Charles Lamb, and containing ‘a good word for his own modest 
little volume of “Album Verses,” published a year before, and 
which had been treated-by the critics with much inappropriate 
severity. The writer’s identity is revealed by a letter, recently 
sold at auction in London, addressed by Lamb to Moxon, his 
friend and publisher, which, according to the catalogue, runs thus : 

DrEAR M.—I have ingeniously contrived to review myself. Tell me 
if this will do. Mind, for such things as these I do not charge ‘ Zia’ 
price. Let me hear of, if not see you— Peter. 

—Pope’s ‘Essay on Man,’ with corrections in the poet’s own 
handwriting, was lately sold in London for $160. 


—Mr Edmund Yates says in the 7rzdune that he ‘ was diverted 
to read the other day, in a notice of an article which Mr. George 
W. Childs of Philadelphia has contributed to a magazine, that 
Dickens presented to that gentleman the manuscript of “Our Mu- 
tual Friend ” as a token of his regard. It is true that Mr. Childs 
possesses the said manuscript, but it was not a gift from Dickens.’ 
It should be said, in justice to Mr. Childs, that he does not pretend 
that the manuscript was presented to him by Dickens. Mr. Yates 
gives this interesting history of the memento: 

‘Our Mutual Friend’ was reviewed in the 7¢mes—and in those Delane 
days a good notice in the 7imes was of priceless value—at great length 
and in highly laudatory terms by a gentleman now deceased, whom I 
will call X. This writer, hearing that Dickens was much gratified, 
thought fit to inform him to whom he was indebted for the notice, and 
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received the manuscript of the novel as an acknowledgment of the pane- 
gytic, which manuscript, within six weeks, he sold to Mr. Childs for 
2507. Dickens and: Anthony Trollope had a very brisk discussion one 
afternoon at the Athenzeum respecting the transaction, which Trollope 
maintained was calculated to corrupt reviewers. He asserted that the 
Times writer was entirely wrong in letting Dickens become aware of 
the service which he had rendered him, and that Dickens was much to 
blame for having rewarded him in any way whatever. It issneedless to 
add that neither of them had then become acquainted with the fate of 
the manuscript, or Trollope’s argument weuld have been considerably 
strengthened, 





The Free Parliamene 
[Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are 


requested to give the number of the question for convenience 
of ngareneet 
QUESTIONS 
1481.—I am anxious to obtain the meaning (or, if disputed, the var- 
ious meanings) of the Indian word Xanawah, and have exhausted the 
means of reference at hand. 
NEw York. W. H.G. 


Kanawha or kahnawa (sometimes spelt, in lumbering English 
orthography, caughnawa) is an Iroquois word, meaning ‘ rapid current,” 
or ‘swift river.’ It is frequently used to denote a‘ rapid’ in a river,. 
The name of Caughnawaga, the well-known Indian village on the St. 
Lawrence, nearly opposite Montreal, signifies ‘ At the Rapids.’] 





1482.—1, Can any reader of THE CRITIC tell me who is the author 
of the following lines ? 


To show a heart grief-rent, 

To starve thy sin, 

ot bin, 
And that’s to keep thy Lent. 
2. And who wrote a poem in which these lines are found ? 

For a space the tired body 

Lies with feet toward the dawn, 
Till there breaks the last and brightest 

Easter morn. 

3. I have seen the following quoted as from Helen Jackson (‘ H. H.’) 
but I can find it.in none of the works of hers to which I have access 
Did she write it ? 

June is coming with her roses 
Fresh and sweet. 
Daisy blooms will shyly cluster 
At thy feet. 
4. I also am anxious to know the authorship of the following : 
I. * The years have linings, just as goblets do, 
The old year is the lining of the new 
Filled with the wine of pleasant memories.’ 


II. ‘ The harvest is gathered, and Autumn stands, 
Serenely thoughtful, with folded hands.’ 
III. ‘ All sorts of things and weather 


Must be taken in together, 

To make up a year, 

And a sphere.’ 

IV. * September strews the woodland o’er 
ith many a brilliant color; 
The world is brighter than before; 
Why should our hearts be duller?’ 

NorTH CHELMSFORD, MASs. 


(2. S. Baring-Gould. 


LIBRARIAN. 
It begins ‘ On the Resurrection Morning.’] 





ANSWERS 
1479.—The statement that ‘the Protestant Episcopal Hymnal, as 
proposed, does not contain ‘‘God moves in a mysterious way,”’ is un- 
true now, though it was true when written. The piece was not included 
in the Committee’s Preliminary Report, published in April, but it is one 
of twenty-one numbers restored from the present Hymnal in their Final 
Report, published a few weeks ago. 





Publications Received 
Receipt of new publications is ack ledged in this 
any work will depend upon itsinterest and importance. 
the publication is issued in New York. 
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